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Editorial 


1. Princeton Meeting 

We devote this issue to some of the questions raised at a meeting 
of the Consultative Committee on Indian Higher Education in U, S. A. 
held at Princeton University last April with Princeton President Robert 
Goheen in the chair. 

This group of earnest friends and supporters of the National Board 
provided a forum for some of us to take a fresh look at some of the 
problems confronting Indian higher education today. Dr. Richard 
Dickinsbn, to whom the Board owes so much, did all the work for setting 
up the conference, and himself writes the resume of that meeting in this 
issue. Our readers will find this resume quite illuminating. 

2 . Thinking Cell 

One of the issues that has been talked about for a long time, but 
got special attention at the Princeton meeting was the question of a 
“Thinking Cell.” Decisions have subsequently been made ,by the 
Board to constitute such a cell with a three-fold purpose—(a) to con¬ 
sider how private arts and science colleges can improve the quality of 
academic education they impart; (b) how these colleges can develop 
better social consciousness among their faculty and students ; and (c) 
how they can, within the limits of their capacity, stimulate the economic 
development of the Tegion around the college. 

Elsewhere in this issue we publish a full account of the proposal 
and the decision taken by the Board, 

The idea is superb, and has been effectively used in many com¬ 
mercial enterprises. But in these cases, they are employees of the 
enterprises concerned and large chunks of free time are placed at their 
disposal just for purposes of brainstorming. In our case, it is very much 
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to be doubted if members of the cell would really have opportunity to 
do such leisurely brainstorming. There can be no doubt that without 
putting five or six people together in a comfortable spot some¬ 
where in the hills for a period of 7 to 10 days, nothing worth-while will 
come out of it. These men (and women, we hope) should be given 
complete freedom to fix their own agenda and time-table, to produce or 
not to produce, to talk their heads off or to sit down and write, to play 
golf or tennis, to romp in the woods or swim in the streams, to come 
out with half-a page of ideas or a whole book. Only in such relaxed 
freedom does creativity rise to new heights. 

Having a few more conferences or committees, thereby making the 
cell into just one more body, would be an atrocious waste of valuable 
time and precious money. 


3. Education and Social Justice 

We draw special attention to a significant contribution from our 
honourary joint editor. Professor tturien argues, and quite cogently, we 
think, that educational institutions have to be careful not to be focussed 
on excellence and development alone. Educational opportunity should 
be available ro all without discrimination. Is this possible without a 
thorough reconstruction of society itself? That is the big question fac¬ 
ing our nation today in all fields. 

4. International Education Year 

Freedom from Hunger Campaigns, Development Decades and 
International Education years must serve a useful purpose, even if they 
fall far short of target. They are desperate attempts to rouse the con¬ 
science of mankind, though they are set out as solutions to problems, 

1970 is the International Education Year. One supposes that the 
primary focus is on 1 International ’ rather than on ‘ Education.’ Sister 
Rodrigues whcse address on the International Education Day at her 
college we publish in this issue rightly puts the emphasis on Education 
where it should belong. 

But both are equally important. Indian Education must help to 
produce men and women whose mental and cultural horizons extend 
far beyond their own nation, and that not just in the western direction. 
We need a genuinely international cultural outlook—one that does not 
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shy away from the Buddhist or Muslim civilization, from the intellectual 
currents of Latin America as of the European socialist countries, 
from the educational and developmental efforts of countries like China 
and Cuba, from the deep springs of classical continental European 
civilization and not merely from the Anglo-American culture which 
dominates the Indian educational scene today. 

In any case education cannot be left to the schools and colleges 
alone or to nationalist politicians. All of us need education—especially 
in the international dimension. For as Sister Rodrigues says, in the 
21st century when many people who live on our planet would have 
looked at it from 2,40,000 miles away, our petty parochialisms and 
nationalisms will look unbearably primitive. 

5. The United Nations—25th Anniversary 

The 11 N. Silver Jubilee has failed to inspire any very profound 
excitements anywhere. The U. N. is a good thing. We are glad it is 
there. But we are disenchanted. 11 Thant himself said last year that if 
it failed to become more effective in 10 years it would become defunct. 

Why is it ineffective? Many reasons could be assigned. No 
nation is really committed to the United Nations Organization or even 
to the concept of a world organization that would effectively regulate 
the relations between nations. We have yet to break through the 
concept of national sovereignty, our contemporary form of glorified 
tribalism. We have yet to break through the concentration of military 
power in a few hands. There is no sign that the nations who have 
economic power concentrated in their hands are prepared to use it for 
the welfare of the whole human community. We talk a great deal 
about the freedom and dignity of the hu man individual, but we have no 
way of enforcing it anywhere—Greece or Brazil, South Africa or 
U, S, A., India or China. Our science and technology stubbornly 
refuse to be at the disposal of genuinely human ends, and gradually 
grow into threats for mankind through environment pollution and 
nuclear warfare. 

The fault is not the U. N.’s. It rests squarely on the shoulders of 
mankind. And there education cannot escape a good share of the blame. 
The human will must receive a new impetus. Can anything short of 
impending world catastrophe bring about that impetus? 
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Christians do not show much more moral vitality than their nort- 
Christian brethren. There is moral indignation among the young, but 
little moral creativity. Strength of character, the disciplined mind and 
spirit, the wide human outlook, the hunger and thirst for justice, the 
deep yearning for the unity and peace of mankind—these are the 
elements that will make the U. N. effective, by giving it the structures 
necessary for peace-keeping, promoting the unity of mankind and 
fostering the growth of man in joy and freedom. Christian colleges 
have an obvious role here. 
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6. Education and the Counter-Culture 

The expression ‘Counter-culture’ is even less intelligible than the 
concept of a ‘ negative universe.’ But ‘ counter-culture ’ is now becom¬ 
ing an intellectuals’ slogan, especially since Theodore Roszak’s book on 
the subject {The Making of a Counter-culture). 

It is hard to give a definition to * counter-culture like most 
slogans it has more emotional than rational power. The main point 
it makes is that culture as we know it has become hollow and empty. 
The opponents of counter-culture defend 1 high culture ’ as an advanced 
state of civilization, while the counter-culturist underground would call 
high culture a hoax and a myth. 

Counter-culture is an ideology—an ideology effectively pervasive 
among student groups everywhere. It holds that our so-called western 
culture with its art and literature, painting and sculpture, music and 
drama, science and technology, is rotten at the core, has to be over¬ 
thrown, and something radically new created to take its place. 

Counter-culture is of course a romantic reaction against the 
enthronement of technological reason in the west, and against the 
consequent dehumanization of man. But is there something more than 
romanticism in this protest movement against a scientific dogmatism 
and technocratic domination? 

Charles Davis, the British ex-priest, ventures the view that the 
future of religion is bound up with this counter-culture. Perhaps the 
future of higher education too ? Both religion and the university will 
have to re-structure the secularized human intellect, with its rational- 
utilitarian bourgeois view of the world. 

Professor Richard Hoggart, Assistant Director General of UNESCO 
said something similar in a B. B. C. address this year. Our present 
societies are built on the Protestant ethic, he claims—commercial, highly 
industrial, production-oriented, work emphasizing, power-and-authority- 
dominated, one that keeps time accurately, and seeks a fairly stable 
structure of family and marriage. The main thing is to ‘ get on ’ in life 
and to get on alone if you can, but otherwise joining up with others. 
Life is a ladder to climb and you leave people at each step, Students 
are tired of being cliff-climbers, says Hoggart. They do not care for a 
first class or other academic distinction won by competitive mind-svveat- 
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mg. The late-capitalist ideology, bom of the Protestant ethic, justifies 
hard work, selfish ambition and unrelenting drive, by mystifying them. 

Our young people too have begun to reject this frame of reference. 
They protest against all forms of rigidity, narrowness and arbitrariness 
Individualism paid too much attention to boundaries and too little to 
relations. We must now reverse the picture. The work-and-responsi- 
bility ethic of Capitalism has produced too much rigidity and tension, 
and too little spontaneity and humanity. Too many heart failures in 
that kind of system. 

The system is bent upon remaining repressive in order to continue 
to dominate. Even its tolerance is repressive, only in order to eliminate 
dissent and protest, Youth are beginning to say that only an apocalyp¬ 
tic act of revolution can bring this heartless monster to get off from the 
seat of power. They claim that our educational system is one of the 
chief slaves of the monster and has to be attacked first. The technocra¬ 
tic-bureaucratic meritocracy is fed and sustained by the trained robots 
supplied by the university. This explains, at least in part, what appears 
to be a sense-less, almost sacrilegious, attack in all countries on the 
university. 

Whether Professor Hoggart is right or not, it seems we have the 
duty to do a little bit of reflection on what kind of men and women we 
need in this country today, and what kind of social and educational 
system could produce that kind of person, 

7. The Robbins Report—A Second Look 

The Robbins Report on British higher education was published in 
1963. It had predicted the number of students in British higher 
education to be 3,39,000 in 1970. In actual fact the number is some 
1,00,000 more, a situation which seems to have its parallels in our 
country as well. 

What worries the British is the fact that costs of higher education 
rise while quality remains static or even disintegrates. The British spent 
0.8% of their GNP in 1962-63 on higher education and planned for it 
to go up to 1.9% by 1980-81, but already in 1970 it has gone up to 
about 2%. Against an anticipated over-all growth rate of 3£% in the 
economy, the actual rate remains well below 3%. 
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A developing economy needs highly trained man-power. But 
strangely enough British university expansion has been more in the 
humanities and social sciences rather than in the physical sciences. 
Educational planning has practically fallen through in Britain, mostly 
because the primary motivation in those seeking higher education is 
‘ social esteem ’ rather than 4 social usefulness.’ 

On what basis does educational planning for expansion of higher 
education go on in our country ? In terms of manpower needs in the 
nation, or in terms of the popular demand and the factors affecting that 
demand for higher education? Some fresh thinking on some of the 
assumptions of the Kothari Commission report seems to be indicated 
here. 
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Relevance, Excellence, and ? 

Some awkward Questions on Education 
and Development 

Dr. C. T. Kurfen 


The ^ationship between edncation and development has been 
discussed at least at two different levels. The fircf hao k 0 i 

with establishing the role of educati™ 7. 7 concerned 

ii t ucation ds a. contributory fact nr in 

development. It took a while before - ory IdC[or m 

the process of development was "L " , ° f edUC “™ t0 

stages of the international interest in devil reC ° gms . e * Ttl the imUal 

take a rather mechanistic ^ C ° ram ° n t0 

Development was identified with erowth Ve in y ‘ C ° nCept ^ 

that it was brought about bv stepping “ U Wa§ argued 

. s y steppmg up investment or capital formation' 

m the economy Eoonom.c activities were then neatly divUritato 
those using up the resources of the economy (consumption) and those 
augmentmg the resources and productivity of the economy (investment) 
in this rudimentary scheme education for long was included in ^ tot 
category as a resource-using activity On tu;<- h,,' •. 

too that education and other social services wert taxmi“ ThafpTot 
countries could til afford at least in the early stages of development 
Expenditure on education m the underdeveloped countries was seen more 
as a concession to social ani political pressures and humane ■ 
siderations than as part of the compulsions of development ^ 

This pattern began to change in the late 
almost complete reversal of the understanding of f . reSU t . ing m an 
between education and development Manv f a * relationship 

change. One of these was’the hi e h Z^ ‘Z '“ "* 

between educational performance on the one hand . “'“P obssrvsd 

mic develop mnt on the other. It was noticed t, ^ . eVe i ° f ecoao " 

development of countries with such diverse soci ii° ^ m ltle ecotl ° rn,c 

as the U. S. S. R„ U. S. A., and Japan education r "a P ° liUCal 

p eaucation had made a significant 
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contribution. In the U. S. S. R. the role of education in the process of 
development was recognised almost from the very early stages of the 
reconstruction after the revolution. Academician Strumlinwhom Lenin 
put in charge of preparing the Soviet Union’s long-term planning was a 
keen enthusiast for education. On the basis of his empirical observat¬ 
ion that primary education in the Soviet Union increased a worker’s 
efficiency by over 40 per cent, secondary education over 100 per cent, 
and an education completed with training at the higher level by over 
300 per cent, he warned Lenin that investment in heavy equipment, 
power projects, steel mills and mechanised farms would soon prove 
futile unless a satisfactory level of investment in edncation were also 
provided. The contribution of education to the economic development 
of the United States also has been demonstrated by recent research into 
the factors responsible for the phenomenal growth of that country. For 
instance, it has been calculated that the increase in educational inputs 
from 1929 to 1957 in the USA raised the average quality of labour by 
nearly 30 per cent and that possibly over 40 per cent of the per capita 
growth rate during this period represented the contribution of education. 
The remarkable growth of the Japanese economy after the Meiji 
revolution and Japan’s stupendous post-war recovery have both been 
also attributed to the place assigned to education. Recently the 
UNESCO also has undertaken many studies all over the world to 
reinforce these historical findings of the prominent role that education 
plays in the development of nations. These striking evidences were 
supported by statements such as the one by Alfred Marshall that “the 
most valuable of all capital is that invested in human beings ”, and the 
positive contribution of education to development was well established. 

The impact of these findings on educational policy has been to 
suggest that education must be made development oriented. The 
frequently used, and now fashionable slogan “ Education for Develop¬ 
ment ” summarises the relationship between the two in this first level of 
the discussion. One of the best treatments of this theme is the first 
chapter of the Education Commission’s (1964-66) Report, which, as is 
well known begins with the impressive declaration: “ The destiny of 
India is now being shaped in her class rooms ..In a world based on 
science and technology, it is education that determines the level of 
prosperity, welfare and security of the people.’’ A few pages later 
referring specifically to development the Report also says: “If this 
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change on a grand scale is to be achieved without violent revolution 
(and even then it would still be necessary) there is one instrument, and 
one instrument only, that can be used: EDUCATION.” To make 
education play this role, of course, it is necessary to relate it to the 
objectives of national development and reconstruction. The Report is 
quite explicit about this point : “ Education cannot be considered in 
isolation or planned in a vacuum. It has to be used as a powerful 
instrument of social, economic and political change, and will therefore 
have to be related to the long-term national aspirations, the programmes 
of national development on which the country is engaged and the 
difficult short-term problems it is called upon to face.” And it is 
pointed out that education will have to be goirad to increasing producti¬ 
vity, especially in agriculture, that the vocational training content in 
education will have to be increased to prepare students for jobs, that it 
must impart social, moral and spiritual values to contribute to a general 
regeneration of the nation. 

At this level of discussions of the relationship between education 
and development the key word is ” relevance.” la countries like ours 
the need for relevance is reinforced by the fact that higher education in 
the past was at best a pale imitation of patterns obtaining in other parts 
of the world, unrelated to our social context and needs. 


However significant the need for relevance is there is a hidden 
danger in the ‘‘education for development” approach. The relation¬ 
ship between education and society is essentially dialectical. To reduce 
it to a one way process with education becoming a mere instrument in 
achieving the objective of national development will be detrimental both 
to education and development in the long run. I n most cases where 
there has been a close identification between education and national 
objectives subtle dangers have crept in ruining the quality of education 
and the soul of the nation. The clearest case of this danger was Nazi 
Germany. It is well known how universities were closely aligned with 
the legitimate national objective of reconstruction during the inter-war 
period. It . well known too how this relationship p aved the way fo r 
the gradual cap.tulat.on ol the universities to the dictates of state 
power, with faculties and scholars becoming instruments not only of the 
state’s vicious propaganda machinery, but also of its heinous crimes and 
atrocities Net.herth.s a thing cf the pas,. The dil “ " 0 “ 

at,on resulting from close and uncritical collaboration is present even 
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today. In the United States, in Japan and elsewhere one compUint 
that agitating students have against their universitues is that through 
too much of involvement in “ national ” affairs they have surrendered 
their autonomy and freedom to state power. 

It is the realisation of these dangers that has led to the second 
level of discussion of the relationship between education and develop¬ 
ment. If in the first level the relationship is development oriented, in 
the second it is education oriented. It insists that the primary role of 
education should be the pursuit of truth and excellence in all its 
diversity. “ Excellence ” is the key word here. There is no attempt to 
minimise the social responsibility of education or to deny the 
relationship between education and development. But 

while at the first level the emphasis is on the role of the university as 
the servant of society, in the second the emphasis is on its role as a 
critic of society. This aspect again is very aptly dealt with in the 
Education Commission’s Report (Chapter XI). The relevant section is 
worth quoting at length : “ Its (the university’s) business is not 

primarily to give society what it wants, but what it needs, and obviously 
they are not always identical. It is not a ‘ community service station ’ 
passively responding to popular demands and thereby endangering its 
intellectual integrity. Nor is it an ivory tower into which students and 
teachers can withdraw for a time for teaching or research, accepting no 
responsibility for the improvement of society. It has to maintain an 
ambivalent position, balancing itself carefully between commitment and 
detachment—commitment in action and detachment in thought. It 
must always be in a constant state of creative tension knowing where to 
interpret, where to criticise, where to pioneer, and where to support 
traditional values It can neither identify itself with the existing 
environment and institutions, nor yield uncritically to every kind of 
change, every passing pressure. This would be to surrender its basic 
integrity of outlook and judgement.” 

In passing it may be mentioned that this change in the emphasis is 
also more in tune with the changing concept of development as well 
Development, once defined simply as an increase in per capita income, 
has now transcended the boundaries of economics. Its concern now is 
to “ promote the good of every man and the whole man.” Or, as a 
more recent pronouncement puts it, “ Development is the liberation of 
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people from the various forces that constrict and stifle their human 
existence, so that they are free to grow to fullness.” If this is the case, 
the role of education in development does not necessarily have to be - 
through its contribution to productivity, vocational training or national 
integration. Its contributions in removing ignorance and in developing 
the powers of the mind are worthwhile in their own right. 

Discussions of the relationship between education and development 
at both these levels have been going on in our consultations, seminars 
and journals. They are characterised by force of arguments, 
elegance in presentation and consensus of opinion—all 
befitting the high traditions of the academic community. But could it 
be that in these discussions of a largely propositional nature we are 
overlooking some other important aspects of the relationship between 
education and development ? Can we be satisfied with an education 
that is relevant and excellent ? Or is it necessary at this stage to move 
on to a third level of the relationship between education and develop¬ 
ment ? 

One of the pressing questions now engaging the attention of those 
who are concerned with development is that of social justice. It is 
becoming increasingly recognised that the belief that an increase in 
wealth or welfare will automatically percolate into all sections of society 
is all too naive. On the contrary the evidence that we have suggests 
that in the case of growth programmes which do not pay specific 
attention to the distributional aspect, the more applicable dictum is that 
he who has will come to have more. Does this sort of situation exist 
in our education also ? 

There is a not too frequently examined chapter in the Education 
Commission’s Report which raises this question and marshalls some 
evidence to formulate an answer to it. Chapter VI entitled “ Towards 
Equalisation of Educational Opportunity ” asserts that “ every society 
that values social justice and is anxious to improve the lot of the 
common man and cultivate all available talent must ensure progressive 
equality of opportunity to all sections of the population. This is the 
only guarantee for the building up of an egalitarian and human society 
in which the exploitation of the weak will be minimised.” But the 
evidence given in that chapter also shows that we are far removed from 
anything like equality of opportunity. 
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One of the tables in the chapter (on p. 119) relating to “Socio¬ 
economic conditions of students admitted to vocational, technical and 
professional institutions in 1965 ” is quite revealing. The institutions 
examined are polytechnics, agricultural colleges, medical colleges, 
engineering colleges, Regional engineering colleges and Institutes of 
Technology, which will all be placed very high in terms of the twin 
standards of relevance and excellence. What it shows is that in most 
cases the students admitted to the more important of these instituuons 
generally tend to come from urban areas, from good schools and from 
high income families. 

In fact the problem is more glaring the more relevant and excellent 
the institutions concerned are. In the case of the Indian Institutes of 
Technology, for instance, students from rural areas constitute 12,8 per 
cent, while 87.2 per cent are from urban areas. This compares with 
our population ratio of approximately 83 per cent in rural areas and 
17 in urban centres. Similarly, 58.7 per cent of the students are seen 
to be from families with a monthly income of over Rs. 500—who 
belong to the top 4 per cent in the country in terms of income 
distribution. This state of affairs is not the result of any kind of 
malpractice with the rich influencing selection procedures behind the 
scenes. Entrance to the IITs is on the basis of a common all India 
competition, which, by all accounts is very fairly administered. This is 
precisely what makes the situation so serious. For we are forced to 
conclude that either the vast majority of our brightest and best 
students are to be found in a handful of rich urban families, or that 
there is something fundamentally wrong with our national educational 
system. Relevance and excellence in education for which the IITs are 
noted seem to have a perverse effect on development if it includes the 
element of social justice also. 

A more recent study conducted in one of the IITs (A. D. King : 
Elite Education and the Economy—lIT Entrance, 1965-70, Economic 
and Political Weekly, August 29, 1970) indicates a significant increase 
in the number of students coming from families where parental income 
is more than Rs. 500. It was 62 per cent in 1968, 67 in 1969 and 
moved up to 80 in 1970. In the batch of 1970, 50 per cent of the 
students come from families with a monthly income of over Rs. 1000> 
belonging to the top one per cent in the country. 
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The purpose of referring to these I IT case studies is not to question 
their admissions policy or to decry their deliberate emphasis on 
excellence. But they show clearly that an excellent education may only 
succeed in enriching the elites in the economy, instead of contributing 
much to “ development ” in any meaningful sense of the term They 
also raise a number of relatively neglected questions in the discussion 
of the relationship between education and development. Some of 
these are very awkward questions too, but it is much better to face 
them than to pretend that they do not exist. 

The most obvious reason for the concentration of the rich in the 
excellent institutions is that the excellence is too costly for anyone other 
than the very rich. Those with monthly incomes of Rs 500, or even 
Rs. 1000 will find it a burden to support a son in the IIT for a period 
of four years; for the average- Indian family, therefore, excellent 
education of this kind is an unapproachable luxury. One way to 
remedy this situation, of course, is to introduce and increase scholar¬ 
ships. But in our context a meaningful programme of financial 
support at higher levels will be possible only if we are willing to make 
a drastic reduction in the proportion of those who after high school 
rush into institutions of higher learning. Till this is achieved 

scholarship programmes are bound to remain marginal without being 
able in any way to tackle the type of problem we confront. 

But the problem is not merely a question of funds to be made 
available for higher education. It is deeply meshed in our present 
educational and economic systems as well. It is a fact that in the 
present set up those from well-to-do, well-educated families are likely 
to do better than others in any kind of competitive examinations or 
selections based on “ merit.” “ Merit,” in this context, however, 
has little direct bearing on innate intellectual capacity. It is more a 
resultant of linguistic capacity, conceptual awareness, sensibility to 
ideas and phenomena, and general “ educational exposure ” related to 
individual and family experience and the economic and social back¬ 
ground of the students. In all these our educational processes are 
heavily biased in favour of the privileged few. One of these—linguistic 
capacity—deserves special attention. It will be interesting to speculate— 
or study scientifically, if this can be done—what per cent of merit in 
the context of our higher education is accounted for by one’s range of 
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English vocabulary! Can we prevent excellence becoming the 
monopoly of the few as long as one of its prime measuring rods is the 
language of the elites ? 

Some of these questions are of special relevance to Christian 
institutions of higher learning. While many of them were founded 
specifically to impart education to the poorest and the most neglected 
sections in society, their very excellence has in due course made them 
the coveted places for the richest and the highest. What is, and what 
is to be, their contribution to “ development ” ? Some of our medical 
colleges, for instance, are among the best professional institutions in 
the country. The excellence of their educational programmes, the 
fairness of their admissions policies and even their commitment to noble 
social objectives are all well known. But should we test whether these 
are becoming the means by which a few well-to-do become more 
well-to-do ? 

The plea here is not that Christian institutions should launch a 
cult of mediocrity in the name of social justice ! But if they are 
concerned with development they must go beyond the stages of relevance 
and excellence. Is this possibly a new and challenging area for 
Christian pioneering? 
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, Management-Staff Relationship 
in Colleges 

Dr. M. V. Pylhe 


Most of the problems arising out of management-staff relationship 
in our colleges can be traced to the following basic deficienci es in the 
working of these institutions : 

1 L ac k of predetermined and widely accepted principles and 
policies regulating the selection, appointment, promotion and 
grievance handling of teachers 

2. Management’s attitude towards teachers based largely on the 
old concept of authority, namely that the management is the 
master and the teacher is the servant and that the right of the 
management to command is absolute and unquestionable. 

3. Management’s reluctance to share power and responsibility 
with the teachers at all levels and failure to devise appropriate 
institutional means for the same. 

4 Lack of effective communication between the management 
and teachers on matters of common responsibility and 
common interest. It adversely affects control and decision- 
making, influence and power, inter-personal relationship and 
leadership. 

II 

A College is an academic community in which the students, 
teachers and the management are integral parts. As such it is a unique 
type of organisation. A distinguishing feature of this organisation is 
that there is no inherent conflict of interests between the constituent 
parts of the organisation All are committed to the realisation of 
agreed objectives. The teachers teach, the students learn and both do 
research in libraries and laboratories. The management facilitates 
these activities in an atmosphere conducive to intellectual pursuit. 
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The management is indeed the organiser or even an entrepreneur 
who has brought this centre^ of learning into existence. But the 
entrepreneurial role of management here is different from that of 
business ventures. The management of a college should aim at the 
creation of a climate of free thinking and a feeling of brotherhood 
among the different elements constituting the academic community. 
This is not possible unless the administration of the college is dominated 
by the academic element. Hence the management should make every 
endeavour to facilitate self-government within the college and the college 
to be run by the academic community itself. 

m 

There has been a growing tendency on the part of many college 
managements in recent years to lay too much stress on their 
rights while not laying as much stress on their obligations. 
This was evident at the time the Kerala University Act of 1969 was 
challenged before the High Court of Kerala and later in the Supreme 
Court. While court decisions may protect certain minority rights 
embodied in the Constitution under the chapter of Fundamental 
Rights for the time being, it will be unwise to expect that such decisions 
will finally solve the problems confronting the colleges. In the ultimate 
analysis, remedies are to be sought for all the problems of the colleges 
within the academic community itself. 

Management should realise the hard fact that notwithstanding their 
authority to administer the colleges, they will not be able to run them 
effectively without the wholehearted co-operation of the teachers and 
the students. A college in which the teachers as a whole are not one - 
with the management in pursuing its aims and objectives, where proper 
discipline is not maintained, where an atmosphere of co-operation and 
collaboration as well as amity and harmony does not prevail, is not 
worth the trouble and sacrifice for the community to maintain. 

It is high time, therefore, to find urgently satisfactory solutions to 
all the problems that confront our colleges in the field of staff- 
management relationship notwithstanding the decision of the Supreme 
Court. If sufficient goodwill is forthcoming from all concerned, it 
would be possible to find satisfactory solutions to these problems. Our 
College teachers, by and large, are zealous in safeguarding the 
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community’s interests provided they fire made to feel that they have a 
real stake in the institutions they serve and a true involvement in their 
administration. 

The challenge that faces us, therefore, is a new approach and a new 
attitude in the administraion of our colleges. How to make the 
teachers effective participants in the college administration, how to 
make the administration itself sufficiently democratic and how to create 
an atmosphere in which the teachers and the students feel contented in 
the running of the institution, these are the challenges that await urgent 
solution. Much of the discussions of the Kerala Regional Seminar on 
the Church in India To-day and the Resolution on Education unani¬ 
mously adopted by the National Seminar at Bangalore (1969) provide 
an adequate basis for this purpose. Unfortunately, however, practically 
nothing has been done so far to give effect to the recommendations 
made by the Regional Seminar or the National Seminar. 

In this context, it is only natural that the teachers feel deeply 
disturbed. Most of them feel that since the Courts have not upheld 
some of the important provisions of the University Act which, according 
to them, were intended to protect their rights and interests, the only 
course open to them at present is to continue their struggle with greater 
unity and vigour. The right way in which this can be prevented is by 
convincing the teachers that the Managements are bent upon evolving 
new norms of management-staff relationship on their own initiative 
rather than compelled by external pressures. The areas which need 
immediate attention and on which understanding and agreement are 
called for are as follows. 


IV 

1. Appointments 

Appointments to all the teaching positions in the colleges should 
be made with the assistance of an expert and representative comuittee 
in which both teachers and the management have confidence. Among 
the members of the committee there should be representatives of the 
management, Heads of Department ani external experts who arc 
competent educationists. The committee’s function is to select the best 
candidates and reen.u nending them for appointment. This will remove 
the present criticism against the management, namely, (1) that it 
shows favouritism and (2) that it does not select the best persons, 
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No contract appointments for short period should be made as 
these are likely to be interpreted as those done with ulterior motives. 
Only under very special circumstances can such appointments be 
justified, such as, appointing a retired professor of distinction to help 
developing a special course or a post-graduate department. 

In future, laymen with merit should be appointed progressively as 
principals. In order to make the lay teachers more dedicated, they 
should be given the opportunity for sharing increasing responsibility. 
Wherever there is a priest or nun as principal, steps should be taken as 
early as possible to appoint a layman or lay woman as Vice-Principal 
with a view to developing leadership. 

Promotion 

Promotions should be made only on the basis of seniority and 
fitness. Fitness should be determined by a compentent representative 
body. For this purpose also a committee should be constituted more 
or less along the same lines as proposed for appointments in order to 
ensure that every promotion is effected only on the basis of an objective 
evaluation of the fitness of the person concerned. 

Discipline 

There should be a proper machinery to ensure that no victimi¬ 
sation takes place under cover of discipline. Discipline itself has to be 
properly defined and its standards to be determined in detail. For this 
purpose a code of conduct has to be evolved. Representatives of the 
teachers and the management should be able to evolve such a code as a 
result of joint effort. 

The machinery that deals with matters of discipline should inspire 
the confidence of the teachers. It should consist of representatives of 
teachers, the management and competent lay leaders, educationists or 
who can command the confidence of alf concerned. It 
should decide whether a teacher is actually guilty or not and if found 
guilty recommend punishment which is appropriate. 

Participation in Administration 

Every college must have a staff Assembly which should meet 
regularly, at least once during a term. The Assembly should consist 
of all the teachers of the college and should discuss all important 
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academic and administrative matters. There should be appropriate 
arrangements including the creation of special bodies or committees to 
implement the recommendations of the Assembly. 

In addition to the Staff Assembly there should be a Council 
consisting of the Principal and the Heads of Departments which should 
meet more frequently. A few representatives of teachers other than 
departmental heads should also be given the membership of the 
Council. This Council should take decisions in all matters affecting 
the day to day administration of the college, The Council should 
function more or less like an Executive Committee concerned with the 
administration of the college and should advise the management on 
every other matter on which the management takes decisions in 
connection with the administration of the college. 

The principle of departmental autonomy should be accepted and 
each department should be permitted to organise its work in a manner 
which is considered best by it consistent with the general policies and 
programmes of academic activity in the college. 

In the selection of students for admission to the various courses of 
study, each department should be given the right to select at least 80 
per cent of the students on the basis of merit alone. 

Each college must have a Liaison Committee of teachers to keep 
themselves in touch with the students, to study their problems and help 
solving them, and to act as liaison between the students on the one 
hand and the Principal, other teachers and the management on the 
other. 

Student discipline in the College should be handled by a Discipline 
Committee consisting of teachers (both senior and Junior! nnH 
representatives of students. 

Every college must have a f inance Committee on which teachers 
should have adequate representation. The accounts must be 1 

to the college Assembly annually. In addition to the Finance Committee 
there should also be a College Development Committee whTch'has 

adequate representation of teachers on it. If sneri-u n . 

, , , , bpeci£U collections are 

made from students/teachers and or the public, they should b 

part of the College Development Fund, The Fund should be properly 
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audited and the audit report should be presented annually to the 
College Assembly* 

Steps should also be taken to eradicate the malpractices that exist 
in some colleges including the collection of capitation fee and compul¬ 
sory donations from teachers at the time of appointment. 

The teachers should have their representatives on the Governing 
Body of the college* A democratic system of choice of representatives 
is to be devised in order to ensure that the teachers are properly 
represented The representatives of teachers should form not less than 
one-fourth of the total membership of the Governing Body. The 
Governing Body should consist of also eminent educationists from 
outside the college as well as two or more persons of outstanding 
public service. 

Opportunities of Development 

The college should as far as possible provide opportunities 
for self developmet of teachers. These may take the following forms : 

1. Providing facilities for research. 

2. Granting leave and providing facilities for higher studies, 

3. Allowing participation in cultural, intellectual or educational 
activities outside the college without detriment to the teaching 
or other responsibilities. 

4. Assisting in housing or accommodation by taking initiative to 
establish housing co-operatives or facilitating the availability 
of loans through agencies like the L. I. C. etc. 

The Bangalore Seminar Resolution on Education, among other 
things, emphasised that our educational institutions should strive to be 
models in staff-management relations and in evolving an academic 
community with no cleavage dividing the staff and the management. 
The ideal arrangement is that our colleges should be run by the 
academic community itself, * self-government 5 in its highest form. 
This is an ideal worthy to strive for and not impossible to be translated 
into reality. 
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Princeton Meeting Resume 

April 8-9, 1970 

(Dr. Richard Dickinson) 


On behalf of President Bob Goheen I want first to thank all of you 
who attended the Consultative Committee meeting at Princeton Inn on 
April 8th-9th. All who have commented on the sessions were positive 
about its value, and on this basis we will undoubtedly want to plan 
another informal meeting in the future. 

I was personally very pleased with the way the discussions develop¬ 
ed, not only in their substance, but also in their flow. We started with 
an excellent resume of salient features on the current higher educational 
scene in india, moved through a very encouraging discussion of how one 
significant organization (the NBCHEI) is responding to the challenges to 
private colleges and their role in educational reform and national 
development, and then moved quite naturally and deeply into the 
larger questions of inter-cultural activities which affect all the programs 
of all the organizations represented. 

We were able to do this largely because of the excellent contingent 
we had from India. I know I speak for us all in thanking Father 
Mathias, Father Verghese, Reverend Chandi, Father D’Souza, and 
Victor Jesudasan for sharing so canddly and perceptively in our discus¬ 
sions. We were enriched by these authentic, committed and informed 
voices. We are particularly indebted to those who stimulated our 
discussions through prepared lectures. 

It is with great reluctance that I make comments on the substance 
of the discussion itself because each of us will have his own memories of 
what was important, and because we made no effort to record the dis¬ 
cussion as it went along. A few notes, however, may revive your 
memories of the discussion. 
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Amrik Singh’s resume reminded us of many of the shortcomings of 
the Education Commission Report and the difficulties in implementing 
it, noting that the tremendous pressure in India for college and univer¬ 
sity seals continues to erode quality education. One of the inherent 
defects of the Report was its scant attention to the manpower resources 
which could be absorbed into the Indian economy at present. Conse¬ 
quently employment prospects for graduates remain very bleak, and 
the burgeoning number of students attending colleges and universities 
bodes ill for the future. This certainly contributes to student unrest in 
India, which may be similar to student unrest in other parts of the 
world in many respects, but may differ in that many of the causes taken 
up by Indian students have less to do with general social questions than 
with localized problems and often personal considerations. In the 
ensuing discussion some observed that the student unrest in India is as 
fundamental and serious as that elsewhere, while others felt that it was 
often more superficial and even trivial. It was suggeste j. further, that 
one of the basic disaffection of Indian youth is that their education is 
not only seen as useless in leading to a job, but that it is anachronistic 
in the Indian scene today. Perhaps the only way to make it more 
compelling and relevant would be to include students in the decision¬ 
making of the college. Some attention was also given to means by 
which colleges could be more significantly related to national develop¬ 
ment and social justice issues. 

Turning to the report of Father Theo Mathias, Executive Secretary 
of the National Board for Christian Higher Education in India, a 
number of other points were added to the overall discussion. The 
National Board (becoming the “ All-India Council of Christian Higher 
Education"), which had been formed in 1967, had recently completed 
its Triennial Conference of principals, at Ernakulam, Response to the 
call for this meeting was excellent. Father Mathias gave an excellent 
and stimulating report covering the work and aspirations of the Council, 
His energetic and creative leadership shows clearly through the accomp¬ 
lishments of the Council through the past three years: developing 
significant contacts with government; helping individual colleges out of 
their legal entanglements; fostering the freedom of private colleges 
from the encroachments of universities and government; building up a 
network of contacts among Christian colleges, and with non-Christian 
institutions as well; convening meetings of college and university leaders 
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(sometimes with church leaders) to deal with pressing problems of 
administration or curriculum reform; stimulating and supporting a 
wide variety of programs and projects among groups of colleges for the 
improvement of educational practice and involvement of the colleges in 
community service ; generating concern for, and upgrading of, religions 
and moral instruction in the colleges; fostering national service schemes 
with government officials. Certainly the achievements of the All-India 
Council in the three years of its existence are very impressive. Equally 
impreesive are its hopes for the future. We were greatly privileged to 
have both the past President of the National Board, Reverend P. T. 
Chandi, and the current President, Father Herbert D’Souza, with us for 
our discussions. 

Throughout the Report one gained the impression that the leader¬ 
ship of the Board is keenly aware of the deep and almost insurmount 
able problems facing Indian colleges and higher education in general, 
but that in spite of these difficulties there was a profound determination 
not to become defeated with all the problems. One sentence in the 
Report typifies the spirit of commitment in the face of difficulties : “ A 

teacher without hope is a hopeless teacher.” One could sense that the 
sustaining motivation which lies behind the All-India Council is its 
greatest strength. Along with this commitment there was evidence of a 
continuing desire to focus the work of the Council on the following 
types of initiatives : (l) programs which develop connections with non- 

Christian efforts; (2) efforts which are pioneering rather than those 
which are simply duplication'of work being done by others; (3) pro¬ 
grams designed to explore ways in which colleges may be significantly 
related to national development and social justice; (4) techniques for 
character formation which stress communitarian rather than individuali¬ 
stic values; (5) programs which assist colleges, especially groups of 
colleges, to develop ways of operating creatively within the system, on 
the assumption that in many universities the basic system is not going 
to be changed radically for a number of years; (S) efforts to catalyze 
independent thinking by young professionals—primarily through a new 
“ thinking cell”—in order to generate new ideas of how private colleges 
may become more effective instruments of change on the total Indian 
scene; (7) continuing study to discover new and creative ways of 
relating to governmental efforts, without becoming absorbed in these 
governmental programs; and (8) intensified efforts to broaden and 
deepen the base of intellectual and financial support both within India 
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(establishment of a businessmen’s group to assist the Council is already 
in process) and abroad (efforts are underway to develop contacts in 
Europe and in other Asian countries) so that the All-India Council will 
not be too closely connected with American interests and perspectives. 

The “thinking-cell” concept outlined in the Mathias report received 
widespread interest and support, and will be partially supported by an 
endowment initiated by the Disciples of Christ and United Church of 
Christ; additional funds for an endowment are anticipated from within 
India. ’ In addition, the Journal will be continued, but in a manner 
which opens up larger questions of education on the Indian scene An 
inconclusive discussion about the relative merits of a more or less 
specialized content and clientele followed -to be resolved in practice by 
the editor and the Council. Father Mathias reported increased, but 
still inadequate, readership support for the Journal A number of 
participants advocated an extensive program of films and other ways to 
share “success” stories from college to college and region to region. 
It was felt that there are a large number of very suggestive efforts now 
being undertaken, and that these could be of immense value if shared 
through films and other media. 

In the final speech. Father Paul Verghese raised important questions 
about the future directions of Christian higher education in India, of 
the All-India Council, and of Indian higher education in genera!. He 
acknowledged that there is little likelihood that the system of 
“ autonomous college ” will be implemented in the near future, so that 
individual colleges and groups of colleges must explore ways of bringing 
reform and activity into the present structural limitations. If students 
can be prepared to pass their examinations in perhaps one of the three 
years, there is a great deal of other time available for “extra-curricular” 
effort”. Furthermore, the fact that a large number of institutions are 
doing creative work within the system indicates that what is needed 
more than anything else is imagination and dedication on the part of 
college staff. Efforts should be continued to work in select universities 
for the initiation of the autonomous colleges scheme, but because this is 
a dim prospect, other efforts must be generated. 

A second major point was that it is already time to question 
seriously the composition of the All-India Council. In a time when 
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there is so much legitimate agitation for participation in decision¬ 
making by both faculty and students (across the world and increasingly 
ir. India), it is not sound politically or pedagogically for the Board to 
be composed exclusively of Principals and possibly representatives of 
only Christian institutions. Perhaps a percentage of the total Council’s 
composition should be reserved for student and faculty representation. 


Thirdly, there is great danger that the All-India Council and 

Indian education as a whole will become too dependent upon Western 

institutions and Western cultural patterns. How can Christian and 

other colleges encourage the emergence of a more articulate Indian 

pattern of education, reflecting many of the traditional Indian values ? 

How can organizations like the All-India Council, and Christian 

colleges, penetrate to the non-Westernized segments of the population ? 

How can the colleges move from Westernization and “ modernization ’’ 

to humanization which does not pre-judge any particular cultural 

perspective ? How can organizations like Western Churches and even 

the Council avoid paternalism and the killing of authentic expressions 

of local initiative-showing restraint and responsiveness with their 

power? This is one of the most crucial areas which nf wic ^ 

a ■ - a - , , , Q nee ds profound 

reflection and experimentation, and perhaps one wav in 

,, . . „ . .. ” approach this 

would be to convene annually, under the sponsorship of the R 

seminar for adventurous teachers to explore in depth this tti'f 

question. The “ thinking cell” is also designed to raUe ■ ? 

this area. Obviously the issue has much broader relevanc^th '^ h" 

Indian scene, for it is a problem permeating every ‘ ^ 

relationship, especially between the technologically ■ later ' cu * tura * 

countries, and those less well maternity developed p° r ? 

particularly crucial problem for the churches s' ^ ^ r ’ ** * S a 

denominations in the U. S. A. spend 28% of their'ove^ ^ rna -* or 

24% of their overseas personnel on educational pro^ram^ 38 m ° ney anc * 


The problems of paternalism, imperialism j 
initiative, destroying indiginous cultures, etc. hive' led eini,nin 8 local 
question whether it would be best to have a period oi^ r^ P " op ‘ e t0 
from overseas assistance. Perhaps what is needed is ^engagement 
as even refusal to be engaged is a kind of negative e °„ iSen 8 a Scment, 
much more sophisticated and sensitive engage n= m _^ CtniQt ’ a 
which promotes interaction at the deepest levels nr ■ en § a 8cment 

1 lnt cr-cultural and 
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inter-personai relations. Perhaps the basic problem in the past has 
been the superficial level of the engagement, and the supercilious 
assumption that technological superiority meant cultural superiority. 
In our days of ecological crisis we are being forced to see the hollowness 
of that assumption in ways never before so dramatically revealed. 

Does this mean that the All-India Council, Christian colleges and 
others should play down their Christian” orientation? It was 
interesting to note that the strongest opposition to this position came 
from the non-Christians in our discussion who claimed that such a 
posture would hinder rather than assist communication. (If I write 
very much more here, I will be tempted to get into my own views, 
rather than reporting a conversation perhaps some of you will feel 
that I have done that above already ! Mea culpa .) 

Again, I think the meeting was rich and stimulating because it did 
achieve some measure of what was intended. It did not develop 
specific policies, but it did range over the broad spectrum of questions 
which each of us is dealing with at some level in our own work and 
in our own institutions. It did give us more information about 
the Indian scene, and particularly about the work of the All-India 
Council. It did, I hope, give new encouragement to the Council of 
our deep interest and support, and it did help us to raise questions 
about the kinds of support, for it and other efforts, which are most 
efficacious for development or humanization. And for me personally, 
not the least important value of the session was the fellowship of 
people with similar concerns and hopes and open engagement with 
ideas. Thank you. 
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Report on the NBCHEI, its Work, 
Problems and Plans"' 

(Fr. Theo Mathias S. j.) 

It is now three years since the National Hoard of Christian Higher 
Education was set up after the historic consultation of Principals of 
Christian Colleges held at Tambaram at the end of 1966. Much has 
happened during these three years for which we have to be grateful to 
God, much for which we have reason to congratulate ourselves and for 
which we must express deep thankfulness to our friends. For our 
defects and weaknesses, there is none to blame except ourselves 

Cooperation of Member Colleges 

I should like at the outset to state that whatever the Board has 
been able to achieve is largely due to the cooperation and whole-hearted 
support it has received from most of the Principals and Managements 
of Christian colleges. An organisation like ours depends essentially on 
the appreciation of its members who must feel that it renders a useful 
service and serves a felt need. During my journeys throughout the 
country, whenever I have had the good fortune to meet our Pnnci oa i, 

I have invariably found them appreciative of the Board and ha h ' 
such an ecumenical group was set up, 1 

The cooperation of the colleges in the work of the B 0 ^ 
judged from the willingness they show to pay their annual ^ ^ be 
to the funds of the Board. In the first year 14 colleges out T\ <^Ta 
not pay, in the second year the number was 16 out a tot f U dld 
this year it has come down to 10 out of 161 instit f ^ ' 3ut 

this number 10 includes 7 institutions that have U 10ns ’ Moreover 
the last three years and which have now been stru -k fr anythm § for 
NBCHEI. Anybody who knows Indian conditions T ^ 

experienced by many colleges and the restriction * ^ d ® cu ^' e s 
imposed on some Principals by their managements'C 00 expenditure 
quite an achievement to have only ten institutions ouT ^ d ' S 

-— -— i lulling, 

* Pi esc a Led at thl Prii.cetoa Meeting, April 1970 
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The Constitution 

Reservations have been expressed by some Principals only on one 
point, viz. the relative roles of the NBCHE[ and the two denomina¬ 
tional associations which had federated to form it. ft was felt that 
these roles should be so defined that there is no duplication of work 
and yet independence and freedom of action is retained on both sides. 
In other words, the difficulty arose owing to the existence of a Catholic 
Association of Colleges, and a Protestant one which had joined in order 
to form the NBCHEI. During the last three years, the NBCHEI has 
helped to advance the ecumenical spirit in Christian colleges to such an 
extent that a large number of them are questioning the need for the 
continuance of denominational associations at all. This feeling is 
particularly strong among the Protestants who feel that the NBCHEI 
can do all that the ACC can and better. Among the Catholic Colleges 
too, the same feeling is growing, though owing to the 18 years of 
fruitful work of the Xavier Board, there is an understandable reluctance 
on the part of some of them to see it pass out of existence. 

This constitutional problem has been sotved at the recent Triennial 
Conference of Principals. Without any of the anticipated fuss, almost 
as a natural development, it was unanimously agreed that the federal 
structure of the NBCHEI should be dropped and the Board should 
become a straight association of Christian colleges to be renamed the 
<4 All-India Council of Christian Higher Education.” This is a welcome 
development, since it completely frees the Council from any form of 
denominational control and makes it more clearly an educational 
organisation inspired by Christian ideals, but owing no direct allegiance 
to any ecclesiastical body. I do believe that this change in our 
constitution will enable the Board to function with greater freedom and 
self-confidence in future. 

Another move at the recent discussions on the Constitution even 
more clearly shows the progress of ecumenical trust and understanding. 
The first constitution had provided for an executive in which Romm 
Catholics were nicely balanced against the Protestants and Orthodox. 
The President would be alternately nominated for each three-year period 
by one of the two groups. Each group would have one Vice-President 
and five members and, by convention, the General Secretary and Joint 
Secretary would belong to different groups. At the recent Triennial 
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Conference, there was a fairly strong move to scrap this system and to 
have an executive set up every three years by straight elections. In the 
end however, it was decided to retain the present balance for some 
time more, so as to inspire confidence in ail and obviate any fears of a 
Roman Catholic take-over, since their institutions form nearly two 
thirds of the total. 


Colleges on our Rolls 


When the NBCHEI was started there were only 157 Christian 
Colleges. That number has now increased to 171; of which 161 are 
on our ^rolls and correspondence is going on with 9 newly started 
institutions to bring them in. Of these 161 colleges, 101 are Roman 
Catholic, 48 belong to various Protestant Churches, and 12 are 
conducted by the Syrian Churches. Thus it is clear that since the 


tormation of the JNBCHbl 14 new colleges have been opened, 9 of 
them in Kerala alone, which now has no fewer than 63 colleges und u 
Christian management out of a total of 130 private colleges in the State 
Tamil Nadu has the next highest number of Christian colleges viz 30 
There are only two states of the Indian Union in which there are no 
Christian colleges at all, viz. Jammu and Kashmir and Nagaland Thu 

—^ “ lbUti ° n r is s ° mCthinE “*!" Md characteristic oi 
Christian .ns muttons, t, also gives the National Board a t.uly alH nd ° 

character and enables us nerhim tc y ina 

c , , pernaps to have some influence in shaoinr 

patterns of education throughout the country. P ^ 


The Board 

The original 15 members of the executive elected at t 
have remained throughout the first three veir ‘Jtlambar 
chairmanship of Rev. P. T. Chandi at p re L t ^ 

Gorakhpur University. Under one of the articl V , Ce ‘ Chancellor 
we have coopted to the Board a distinguished WMtUut 

member of Parliament; I refer to Dr. Qo al S' Pr °k ssor ! 

in the constitution enables us to benefit hom\\ That provis 

important public figures belonging to other m ° f educ; aton 

with Dr. Gopal Singh has been so happy anc j y , ® 10ns - Our experie 
l0 us in a variety of ways that we shall surety 7 ^ Proved 50 valu ‘ 
Muslim tn the next few months, } C °° pl one Hindu and 
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The executive has had seven meetings till now. Attendance at all 
the meetings has been excellent, generally not more than 2 or 3 members 
being absent for unavoidable reasons. Most of the members have 
attended all seven meetings held to date. 

As first President of the Board, Rev. P. T. Chandi played a 
valuable role in helping to consolidate its working and spread its 
influence. His efficiency, promptitude in replying to letters, firmness 
and rectitude of judgement, unfailing courtesy and deeply Christian 
commitment to education made him the perfect person to be the first 
president of the National Board. He is now succeeded by Rev. Herbert 
D’Souza, a completely different type of personality, one endowed with 
great dynamism and vision. We fee] that under his leadership the 
Board will make further progress. 

The Office 

Since the General Secretary of the National Board is also 
concurrently President of the Jesuit Educational Association of India, 
both organisations share the same commodious office and facilities 
generously placed at our disposal by St. Xavier’s School, Delhi at a 
nominal rent. Besides the General Secretary, the Board’s Secretariate 
consists of one Deputy Secretary, two steno-typists and one office boy 
shared with the J. E. A. We are fortunate in our efficient, hard-working 
dedicated and intelligent office staff. The volume of work which this 
small staff turns out is truly amazing and has won the admiration of 
all. But we have about reached the limit of their capacity and if our 
work should increase considerably in the next few years, we shall 
perforce have to increase the staff. We shall not do this without 
absolute need, since we are determined not to allow the bureaucratic 
side of the Board to dominate over its educational work. 

Aims and Objects of the Board 

Right in Tambaram itself, the general aims and objects of the 
Board were drawn up and it was left to the executive to formulate them 
more clearly. This was done within six weeks and they were embodied 
in the Constitution drawn up in January 1967. Fourteen aims and 
objects were listed which may be grouped under four heads : 

1. to help Christian colleges to maintain and deepen their 
Christian commitment to education and to promote Christian ideals in 
education ; 
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2. to foster closer cooperation and coordination between member 
colleges by tbe collection and circulation of useful data, by arranging 
meetings and seminars and by encouraging exchange of staff and 
students ; 

3. to urge Christian colleges to strive for excellence themselves 
and to embark upon innovative and pioneering schemes ; 

4. to enable Christian colleges jointly to influence national 
educational policy through study, through representations to govern¬ 
ment, and by stimulating other colleges to improve the quality of their 
work, thus acting as a catalyst for the improvement of higher education, 
and contributing to the development of the nation. 

It v.ill immediately be noticed that there was no specific provision 
for the joint defense of our rights, though this is not ruled out, should 
the necessity arise. This should be enough to show that the NBC HEX 
does not look upon itself as a ghetto organisation, intended primarily 
for the defence of the Christian educational citadel. On the contrary, 
the main purpose of the association is to spur our institutions to move 
out of themselves and cooperate with others in the improvement of 
higher education in the country. 

Activities of the Board 

Our aim from the beginning has been to implement the aims and 
objects which the Board set for itself and in particular to enable 
Christian colleges to contribute more effectively to the total develop¬ 
ment of the country. 

Let me give you a brief account of these activities : 

1. The Journal 

From the very beginning it was decided that the Board should 
produce an educational journal which would make a distinctive contri¬ 
bution to literature on higher education in India. Fr. Paul Verghese 
has been the Editor for all but the first two issues. The quality of the 
Journal has been uniformly high and certain numbers have won wide 
acclaim. With the consent of Fr. Verghrse we are going to constitute 
an editorial Board of which he will be Chairman, the others being 
educational writers and thinkers from the staff of our colleges. We 
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hope that this wider editorial assistance will lighten Fr. Paul s burden. 
It is impossible to exaggerate the value of Fr. Paul s help in this and 
other matters during the last three years. 

From the financial point of view the journal is still in the red ; we 
have only about 400 regular subscribers and 200 complimentary copies 
are sent out. The result is that the journal has to be subsidised. This 
state of affairs cannot evidently continue beyond a year or two more. 
At the triennial conference a subscription drive was made which 
produced 153 new subscribers on the spot and we are confident that by 
the end of this year or in the course of next year we shall be able to 
reach the total of 1,000 which is the minimum required to make the 
journal viable. We are also determined to augment the Journal’s 
budget through some advertisements in every issue. The experience of 
the last issue has been quite encouraging in this line. Finally the 
subscription has been raised from Rs. 3/- which was less than the cost 
of a single number to Rs. 5/- which should be just about enough if we 
have 1,000 subscribers and about 10 advertisements in each number. 

2, Newsletters 

At the Board meeting of January 1968, the General Secretary was 
requested to prepare and send round a chatty, informal, but informative 
monthly newsletter which would help colleges keep in touch with one 
another’s doings and serve as a frequent means of communication 
between the secretariate and the Principals. We have tried to carry 
out this mandate within the possibilities of our limited sufl. Thirteen 
newsletters have been brought out till now and we are truly flattered at 
the appreciation which Principals frequently express for this effort of 
ours The newsletters we have found are read through, because they 
are short, attractively printed and catchy in their news, their format and 
their use of headlines. 

3. Projects 

One of the aims which the Board set before itself from the very 
beginning was to organise or help in setting afoot academic activities 
for"the improvement of the education imparted in Christian and other 
colleges. When some finance began to be available, owing to college 
contributions and the generosity of friends abroad, we had seriously to 
think of the basis on which these activities would be organised. This 
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was done at two Board meetings ; those of January and October 1968, 
It was first agreed that activities would be of two kinds; those that the 
secretariate would directly organise and those that it would assist with 
advice, guidance and finance. Secondly, the Board decided that it 
would not content itself with aiding or organising merely “traditional ” 
activities of the kind that are done every day, such as social service 
camps, excursions, and things of this sort, [t would endeavour, through 
its projects, to stimulate creative thinking and orginality ' A list f 
objectives which projects should atm at was also drawn up T h° 
include : staff welfare and growth, developing leadership qualities a ^ 
students, fostering national integration and social consciousness a^ 02 
them, encouraging colleges to undertake significant soein 1 ra ° ng 
uplift projects in their vicinity, fostering the study of nation I ? 
cational policies. Thirdly, the principle was accepted that no f \ 
assistance could be given to individual colleges for n rn i P . QCia 
only for their own benefit. The reason for excluding individL 111 ^^ 
projects was first lack of adequate funds to meet the mnnp \ CO ege 
which would arise and secondly the desire to enc r0US den ^ ands 
Colleges to extend their beneficient influence to ouT^ Christiatl 
regardless of their management. In the last 20 months th- 1 ° Stltutioas 
organised or sponsored 38 projects. Of these f lv ^ “ 0ard has 
organised by the Secretariate and in several others w h*™ direct 'y 
siderable assistance. The range of interests include d ^ lem Con " 
projects has been fairly wide. Examples of Q m t . d * d ’ ere nt 
Orientation and Refresher Courses for College TeaT-- Pr °^ ects are : 
Student Counselling and hostel administration ; Aclfi ^ ’ Ssmioars on 
and leadership training courses; Conferences f levement motivation 
“ Moral Education ”, “ Social Change « Scien' C ° 1!eSe staff on 
“ Modern Communications ”, etc ; Seminars for vo^ ** 

Film Appreciation, Student participation in decisio ^ graduates on 
in a Secular Society; Student Social service raakltlgl Religion 
girl students on marriage and family life, etc wi’ Seminars for 
encouraging is the number of students, teachers an a • *.“ evea ^ore 
filed, viz. 450, 700 and 180 respectively T | , lnstltut ions bene- 
incurred by the NBCHEI on these projects tTli ^ ex P £n diture 

Rs, 55,480. The amount is small, considering the has been. 

done- This is because we have insisted that a reas ° f the work 

expenses of every project should be borne' by Share of the 

participants. 0r 8anisers or 
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A study of our projects will show that our emphasis has been on 
improving the quality, dedication, and all-round growth of staff. This 
we believe to be of crucial importance for the future of university 
education in India. Top calibre men are not generally attracted to the 
teaching profession owing to the poor emoluments they receive and it 
does not look as if this situation will change in the near future. The 
only course left open to us, therefore, is to build up the staff we are 
able to recruit and to draw out their potentialities to the full. We feel 
that the Board is beginning to have an impact, though we are under no 
illusion about the magnitude of the task, since there are 3,000 colleges 
in India and about 170,000 teachers. 

I have one regret to voice in connection with our projects, viz. 
that they have not excited the interest of more of our institutions. The 
number of colleges that have taken an initiative in this respect has been 
relatively small, though several have joined in when invited. 

Boards Relations with the Government and the U, G. C. 

As already mentioned one of the important aims which the 
NBCHEI has set before itself is to work in the closest co-operation 
with the Government and the U. G. C. With this end in view, the 
members of the Executive sought and obtained an interview with Dr. 
D. S. Kothari, Chairman of the U. G. C. shortly after our first meeting 
in Delhi in February 1967. The meeting was cordial and useful. 
Members of the Board explained to the Chairman the purposes for 
which the Board had been founded and allayed fears that ours might be 
a communal pressure group endeavouring to look after the interests of 
Christian institutions only. In fact in order further to soften any 
suspicions, a serious discussion was held at our next Board meeting 
about the desirability of omitting the word Christian from our title and 
opening our membership to other institutions with the same ideals. 
The suggestion, however, did not find favour with the majority of the 
members chiefly at the present stage when the Board was attempting to 
consolidate itself and trying for the first time to unite all the Christian 
colleges of the country. 

Since our first meeting with Dr. Kothari the Board, as such, has 
not had much direct contact with the UGC and is not officially 
recognised by it. However, the General Secretary has close and 
friendly relations withmany members and staffs of the Commission. The 
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Commission readily agreed to depuie a representative to the Seminar 
on “ Student Participation in Decision Making at Universities and 
Colleges ” which we organised in collaboration with the Christian 
Institute for the Study of Religion and Society. Also the General 
Secretary has been able to help many of our colleges through personal 
interventions with the UGC. In fact requests for assistance with the 
UGC come in almost every week and we are often able to help. 


With the Ministry of Education, the National Board has even 
closer relations, thanks to the good offices of friends like Shri J. P Naik 
Adviser to the Ministry who was present at the first Conference of 
Principals held at Tambaram. We have worked with the Ministry in 
helping to organise National Service, and in conducting the first All-India 
camp for students and teachers held at Wardha in February of this 
A milestone in the history of the Board’s efforts to work withThe 
Government of India was the fact that the Minister of Education n 6 
V. K. R. V. Rao thought it useful to hold a brief meeting with the 

members soon after he took charge of the ministry. The Gove ^ 

of India also paid the major part .of the travelling expense^TT 1 
members who attended this meeting. This must surely be S * 01 *" 16 
sign of Government’s good will and of their desire to me f° nsidered a 
voluntary organisations. 6 the servi <* of 


We must, however, recognise the special difficulties in th 
closer work with the Ministry of Education and the UGC G 
fact that we are somehow considered to be a “sectaria ? ame ^ y ’ tbe 
governmental or quasi governmental agencies are afraffi 0 ° dy> ” and 
much attention to groups such as ours. I feel this ’ l ° S ' 10W to ° 
shall have to face but which should not discourage us' 5 d w Problera we 
to show through the nature of our work the genuine desi 6 5iave 
put our resources and what expertise we possess at the hdVe t0 
merely of Christian institutions but of the nation f 1Sp ° Sa * not 
Assuming good-will on the part of these public offic'ial C «® U . nity ' 
reason why they should not eventually look upon & ^ * S no 

national body. We may perhaps also review the LJ" a truly 

membership of the Board to some other institutions a ] ° open ' n S 
now have non-Christians in the Executive. This is a S °’ JUSt 3S We 
require serious consideration in the next three years 0 ^^ Whicl1 wi " 
activities expand in the directions we are thinking of ’ C y our 
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Regional Activities 

The present constitution of the NBCHEI provides for setting up 10 
regional units grouping together colleges belonging to one university or 
one homogeneous region. Ten regional conveners were accordingly 
appointed and it was envisaged that much of the actual work for the 
welfare of colleges would be done at regional level. Experience has 
shown that our hopes in this respect have been belied. Only three 
units have worked effectively : Bengal & Assam, Kerala and the 
Madurai University Region. These units have held several meetings 
and conducted projects on joint basis. The conveners to whom special 
praise must go for these activities are Fr. Verstraeten for the North- 
Eastern region. Mgr. Kalacherry and Sister Digna for Kerala and Dr. 
John Sundar Singh and Fr. Rajanayagam for the Madurai University 
area. We hope the activities of these three regions will continue and 
even become intensified and that other regions will imitate their good 
example. 

\ 

We have now decided to have only eight regions instead of ten and 
suitable regional conveners have been appointed. We intend to urge 
them and the colleges to undertake regional activities which will enable 
each college more effectively to serve the institution in its neighbour¬ 
hood. However, we realise from the experience of other associations 
that somehow, national activities seem to attract people more than 
regional ones, unless there is a really competent, convinced and 
dynamic person available at regional level to get these activities going. 


Defence of Christian Educational Rights 

Thou eh we do not conceive of ourselves as a defensive organisa¬ 
tion, yet it is clearly not out of our role to help in defending the right 
of Christian institutions to work with freedom from excessive govern¬ 
mental or university interference. We are convinced that in helping to 
defend our colleges against unwarranted encroachment by the university 
or the government we are fulfilling an important role in strengthening 
Indian democracy and helping to define the areas of freedom which a 
democracy must leave to private citizens. In this way our action not 
merely safeguards our own institutions but indirectly also all private 
colleges and the whole domain of private enterprise in education. The 
Hoard assisted St. Xavier’s College, Ranchi in the case which it won 
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before the Supreme Court of India against the Ranchi university and 
the State of Bihar, and also the colleges of Kerala in their fight against 
some of the provisions of the new university bill. In order to 
strengthen our hands in this matter, the Board has prepared a brochure 
containing the most significant judgements of the Supreme Court and 
the various High Courts of India on minority rights in running 
educational institutions. 

At the same time, the National Board has been trying to sell the 
idea to its member colleges that they should not be content with 
preserving and exercising the rights which the Constitution generously 
gives to institutions conducted by religious minorities. In the last 
analysis these rights depend upon the good will of the majority 
community and hence Christian institutions must operate in such a 
manner that they are clearly seen to serve the national community, as 
much as the Christian minority. We should endeavour to run our 
schools and colleges as models of excellence with broad and open 
policies and to cooperate with others in good work so that prejudices 
will naturally fall and Christian schools and cslleg;s will be recognised 
as truly national institutions and an asset to the country. The fact 
that 2/3 of our students and faculty are non-Christians is already an 
indication of the broad policies we wish to adopt. 

Cooperation with other Educational Bodies 

One of the aims and objects of the National Board is to cooperate 
with other educational organisations having similar ideals. In this 
we have tried to lend our cooperation and support to other aroups 
working in the field. So far we have not been able to establish 
meaningful or continuous contacts with other associations of colleges 
or educational groups, because these are few and often strictly denomi¬ 
national in character and also because we have been too busy consoli- 
dating the National Board and setting up programmes of activities* 
Most of our contacts have therefore been with Christian bodies. Thus 
some of our projects have been conducted in cooperation with the 
AICUFj the SCM, the CISRS, the Christian Retreat and Study Centre, 
Rajpur, and the Xavier Board of Higher Education. We also work 
with the Education Division of the National Christian Council and of 
the Methodist Church ; the Student Section of the National YMCA, 
the newly formed Kerala Principals’ Council and the Managements 
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Association of Kerala, the Ecumenical Centre at Whitefield, the 
association of technical schools called SKIP and the United rheological 
College at Bangalore. 

Other Activities of the Board and Secretariate 

In the course of the last three years, the NBCHEI has come to be 
more and more widely known through its publications, through articles 
by the President, General Secretary and Deputy Secretary and through 
their personal visits to institutions all over the country. It is clear that 
National Board is now looked upon by Christians of all denominations 
as the voice of Christian enterprise in higher education in India, This 
recognition is proved by the increasing number of occasions when 
officers of the Board are requested to help in various Christian educa¬ 
tional endeavours. Thus the National Consultation on Catholic 
Education held at Bangalore in February 1969 had an official liaison 
with the NBCHEI and the General Secretary and Deputy Secretary 
were present at the meeting. The International Movement of Catholic 
Students officially invited the Secretary of the NBCHEI to participate 
in the first Asian meeting of Chaplains and student leaders held at 
Delhi and later requested the National Board to undertake the screening 
of Indian candidates applying for scholarships in European universities, 
a job we are already doing for the Catholic University of Lille of which 
Canon Lepoutre is the Rector, On the Protestant side there have been 
most significant moves. The NBCHEI was requested to send a 
representative to attend the final three-days of negotiations towards 
union between the seven Churches of North India. The Deputy 
Secretary attended and advised on educational matters. The President 
and General Secretary were invited to serve on a five-member “ Review 
Committee ” recently appointed by a lending Christian college of the 
South. The President also served on a similar review committee for 
another of our institutions in the North, The General Secretary has 
been appointed member of the Supreme Governing Council of St. 
Stephen’s College, Delhi and a member of the Trust that conducts the 
newly established YMCA Institute of Engineering at Faridabad. 

I cannot conceal my gratification at these developments which 
show that the National Board is fulfilling a real ecumenical need and 
that through it Christians are discovering the advantages of working in 
close cooperation with their brethren of other denominations. For 
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me personally it has been a revelation and a consolation to come into 
close contact with fellow Christians belonging to other Churches, 


Finance 

We have already sent you the audited statements of accounts for 
the first two years of our working and l presume you have already 
studied them. I would like to draw attention to some salient points. 


In 1967-68, the total expenses of the Board were Rs, 28,842 and 
the total contributions received from the colleges amounted to 
Rs. 16,057/-. In 1968-69 the corresponding figures were Rs. 63,277 
and Rs. 17,930/-. This year the contribution from the colleges is likely 
to be about Rs. 19,000/- whereas the expenses are likely to go up to 
about Rs. 90,000/- owing to the larger number of projects that have 
been conducted or assisted and the considerable outlay incurred for the 
Triennial conference. 


It is clear that the Board has been able to conduct its activities 
mainly due to the financial assistance generously provided by the 
Churches abroad. For the future if we wish the Board to continue 
with anything like its present scale of work and chiefly if W e wish to 
break new ground, it is evident that we shall have to build up our 
resources in such a way that we have an assured annual revenue of 
Rs. 75,000/- at least. Deducting the annual contribution of Rs. 19 000/ 
from the colleges, this means that we shall have to find an endowment 
which produces about Rs. 56,000/- per year or about Rs. 8 lakhs. The 
members of the Board have seriously discussed the question W-'realise 
that we shall not be able to build up such an endowment entirely as 
our own; at the same tune we are all agreed that it would not be proper 
on our part to try to secure it entirely from foreign sources Our 
benefactors aoroad themselves, would expect us to make an effort 
which they would willingly match* 


We are therefore, resolved to raise at least Rs. 3 lakhs in India so 
that we can with dignity and self-respect ask for assistance from other 
sources. At the Triennial conference action was initiated for the 
collect! an of these tunds. It was proposed that every college should 
begin by pledging itself to contribute Rs. 2 000/- over a period of five 
years in addition to annual contribution. It is encouraging to note that 
20 colleges have already signed the pledge and contributions are 
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a Iready beginning to come in We hope also to get our colleges in the 
cities to get together in order to organise some sort of benefit perfor¬ 
mance to raise funds for the Board. Experience shows that if this is 
well organised, considerable sums of money can be raised ; but it would 
require the earnest and enthusiastic interest of the local colleges. An 
■ outsider coming from Delhi or elsewhere would not have the required 
influence to interest local businessmen and the parents of the students. 

Our second line of attack is to constitute a committee of business¬ 
men, Christian and non-Christian, to sponsor the Board and help in 
raising funds. I have already initiated action in this matter with a 
discussion I had in Bombay with ray brother a director of Hindustan 
Lever and Mr. K. M. Philip a prominent industrialist. They have pro¬ 
mised to convene a meeting of 50 to 100 B >mbay businessmen next July 
or August in which the President and General Secretary could address 
on the aims and purposes of the National Board, its activities to d ite 
and its keen desire to work for the improvement of higher education 
in the country and for the welfare of all colleges and students without 
reference to their community. The two businessmen referred to above 
were confident that such an appeal would arouse interest, and if the 
three Bombay colleges then embarked on a jointly-sponsored benefit 
performance of some kind there should not be too much difficulty in 
raising Rs. 2 lakhs. We live in hope, and I am confident we shall 
achieve something. Anyhow it is encouraging to note that our appeal 
for cooperation from the Principals in raising funds met with a good 
reception, an indication of the fact that in three years the national 
Board has convinced them that it is a worthwhile organisation. 

The Future 

Anybody who commits himself to speak of the future in India or 
indeed in the world of today is likely to be accused of foolhardiness 
or naivete. Like other countries, India is experiencing a period of 
intense soda! change, political turmoil and educational upheaval and 
nobody can predict where all this is going to lead. Some even doubt 
whether private and specifically Christian colleges will be allowed to 
continue for another 5 years, or whether the increasing tendency 
towards Statism in all fields will not end in the nationalisation of 
education. There are also not wanting eminent foreign writers like 
Gunnar Myrdal who would recommend this step as being necessary for 
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the reform of educational structures in India. Certainly doubts, fore¬ 
bodings and anxieties loom large on the horizon not merely of Christian 
colleges but for the whole nation. 

On the other hand, there are also sociologists who see in the 
present upheaval the death throes of a traditional society, passing into 
the modern age, and a harbinger of brighter days for Christian 
colleges, not precisely in their role as Church institutions,' but in their 
secular task of education. 


Ido not propose to discuss these issues here; for one thing I have 
no clear picture of the future myself. I do know, however, that con¬ 
vinced educators, dedicated to the welfare of the nation and its youth 
must not allow themselves to be paralysed by apocalyptic visions of 
future destruction. We must continue to plan, if not for ten years, 
then at least for five. It is in this perspective that I am now 
speaking. 


I believe the lirst duty of the National Board in the years to come 
will be to inspire college teachers and administrators with hope and 
courage in doing their task. There is a deep and widespread feeling 
akin to despair, among large numbers of these men and women The 

disaffection among students, their tendency to go on the rampage for 

any and often no reason, the trade-union mentality which is spreading 
among the teachers themselves and the disastrous interference of 
politicians in academic life, these things lead many to feel that the 
cause of university education in India is lost. Through conferences, 
study weeks, seminars and other activities, the National Board mus 
help those engaged m college education to see the picture steadily and 
see it whole l hey must understand the immense social change 

through which the country and the univprdi-v m . 

.. . . ; ‘ university in particular is passing. 

The entire composition of the student body has changed in our colleges 
during the last 20 years. The students now come from all sections of 
society and a majority are from classes that never had access to 
educa ion in the past. It 1S impossible to expect from this hetero¬ 
geneous siucent community the same standards of behaviour and the 
same acceptance of values which came naturally to the compact* 
homogeneous middle and upper class student body that most of the 
educators have been accustomed to. The economic stagnation of the 
country* and the increasing phenomenon of unemployment among the 
educated place the student in a situation of insecurity for the future 
hll him with frustration and alienate him from what he believes to be 
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aft oppressive society. When once these facts are analysed, and under¬ 
stood, it is possible, I believe to accept the chaotic state of university 
affairs today a little more philosophically. I hope I am not unduly 
optimistic when J say that the economy of the country is now turning 
a new leaf, a period of growth is before us Further, more and more 
people are quality conscious in matters of education and hence I think 
the student situation will improve in the years to come. In any case 
teachers must not give up hope, for a teacher without hope is indeed a 
hopless teacher. 

Another function of the national Board is to help colleges to cope 
with a problem that exasperates everybody today: the constantly 
increasing student strength in every institution which gradually turns 
the college into a market place. Large numbers, I believe are almost 
inevitable in a country where social pressures for education are intense 
and where resources are inadequate to build new institutions in sufficient 
number. In this situation, colleges have to look for the new technique 
that modern technology makes available to extend the benefits of good 
education to a larger number than they did before. Here is where the 
National Board can help by organising study groups and experimental 
projects in selected institutions 

Thirdly colleges must become much more self-reliant not only in 
resources but in the education they impart. We have in the past leaned 
too heavily on government and on the universities of which most of our 
colleges are part. The Kothari Report give much hope that a real 
reform of education would be undertaken in India ; but alas govern¬ 
ment simply does not have the courage to face the political conse¬ 
quences involved in any serious reform. Not one of the major 
recommendations of the report is even close to being implemented. In 
such a situation, it is clear that the Christian colleges must no longer 
be content with offering their cooperation to government. They must 
consider what they can do with their own resources and leadership so 
as to implement at least some of the key recommendations of the 
Kothari Report, e. g. concerning teaching methods, arousing social 
concern, fostering growth of the staff, use of the regional languages, 
student participation in decision making, etc. I look forward to the 
day when the National Board will be able to build up its own stock to 
such an extent and spread its influence so wide, that it will be con¬ 
sidered a privilege to be one of its members. Then it will be possible for 
the Board to install a system of accreditation by which colleges showing 
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real quality of achievement will be rated and membership offered to 
them. This is at present still a remote possibility, but it is also someth¬ 
ing that we should keep before our minds and steidily work towards. 

It looks as if the genial and centrally important recom nandation 
of the Kothari Report that some of the best colleges should be given 
autonomous status, enabling them to plan their own courses and devise 
their own methods is far from realisation. The National Board must 
continue to urge this idea by every means at its disposal, not only in 
the hope that some Christian colleges will benefit thereby, but because 
the proposal is one that can have far-reaching beneficial consequences 
for the whole of university education in the country. 

Speaking of our students, there is one immediate task that the 
National Board has to perform : to foster dialogue between students 
teachers and administrators on a regional and national level so that the 
idea of student participation in decision making may be accepted in a 
reasonable form by all and thatjadministrators may welcome it, before it 
is extracted from them by force. Even a blind man can’ see that 
revolutionary changes in the mode of functioning of colleges and 
universities are round the corner. The FCothari report had already re¬ 
commended that students should be associated with the administration 
of universities and colleges at every level. Nothing has officially been 
done; but in fact, most decisions are actually taken by the students 
and then forced upon the universities and colleges through collective 
and often violent action. To meet this situation the National Board 
has already organised one National Seminar on this question in which 
student leaders, staff and administrators from all parts of the country 
were brought together. We were agreeably surprised to note the good 
sense and moderation which even the most radical students displayed 
when matters were discussed in an open fashion. We must repeat this 
dialogue at regional and institutional levels, if finally a reasonable con¬ 
sensus is to emerge. 

Finally, and perhaps most important, the National Board has to 
work much more for college staff in the years to come so as to foster 
their growth and to close the growing gap between staff and administr¬ 
ation in many colleges. The staff of our colleges and eventually the 
students too must be associated more closely with the work of the 
Board. This will necessitate a change in its present structure as an 
association of Principals. 
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All this presents quite a programme for the years to come. It 
implies that the Board should first achieve three objectives. It should 
strengthen and render more truly effective the co-operation between its 
member institutions; it must consolidate itself and make itself better 
known and appreciated by its colleges, their staff and students and by 
the university world in the country; and finally it should be able to help 
the colleges with original thinking and pioneering initiatives so that, 
within the present limitations and notwithstanding the actual difficulties, 
they will be able continually to improve the quality of the education 
they impart and help other institutions to do the same. 

It is clear that the present staff of the Board is inadequate to ful¬ 
fill these objectives. Much of our time is spent in routine matters ; 
assisting institutions in their various needs, organising and conducting 
projects; processing applications for assistance for others; and in doing 
the Increasingly numerous tasks that an ecumenical Christian office for 
higher education is called upon to do in India. For these reasons we 
have thought it necessary to establish a THINKING CELL as an 
organ of the National Board, working under the general direction of 
the secretariate. This Cell would consist of eight to ten educational 
thinkers of worth, mostly young people and including some of the more 
promising staff members of our colleges. They could meet periodically 
for two or three days and devote attention to studying the needs of our 
colleges and types of experimental programmes to be initiated and 
elaborate pioneering schemes and new methods which wifi give new 
vigour and quality to the colleges. These schemes could then be 
proposed to our institutions and others and aid provided for those that 
are willing to try them out. The Cell could then evaluate the results 
and publicise them. At a later stage the Cell could devote special 
attention through articles and symposia to national educational policy 
so as to influence it in the right direction. We intend the CELL to 
include educators of all persuasions, without any restrictions imposed 
upon their thought. We feel that such a CELL, if it could be set up 
and maintained, through a fund created especially for the puropse, 
would serve a real need in the country. 

These and many others are the things that the National Board 
should set itself to do in the years to come. For the immediate future 
what we need is to strengthen our own convictions and our own vision 
of what vve should like the National Board to do and to be, and our 
practical determination to translate our wishes into deeds. 
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Again Pioneers ? 


Issues facing the NBCHEl and Private 
Colleges Today 

Fr. Paul Verghese 


The NBCHEl is deeply indebted to her friends in America, many 
of whom are here assembled. Your fraternal interest in the cause of' 
Indian Higher Education, we all know, sprin gs from genuine Christian 
solidarity and from no motive of base self-interest. What you have 
done for us is what makes it possible for us to work. We thank 
you. 

It would be foolhardy on my part to seek to analyze or even list 
the problems facing the NBCHEl and private colleges in India today. 

I do not know enough—at least not enough to sav something worth¬ 
while in thirty minutes. I would only try to highlight some aspects of 
the setting in which we have to operate, and to point up three or four 
basic issues which seem important to me. 

The Framework 

The framework or setting in which we have to operate is provided 
by both certain professed national goals, and by certain features of the 
Indian national situation today. 

The national goal in Indian higher education may be formulated in 
many ways. A quantitative Vay of stating it is that we want to be able 
to have a university trained labour force of about 4 5 million people by 
1976 (in 1961 it was about 1 5 million), and to double that number to 
9 million by 1986**. This means a steady growth of about 7.5% 
throughout the 70’s and 80’s. 

• Resume of a talk given at the Princeum Conference 

* See Kothari Commission Report p, 95 
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Obviously, this group has to remain an elite. In fact they could 
not for a long time to come be more than 1% of the population. 
Estimates of our graduate manpower requirements in 1986 can only be 
very approximate, but it is certain that the university trained elite in 
India cannot be more than 2% of our population in this millennium. 

Numbers are important for financial and industrial planning. But 
the quality of training received by the elite also has implications for 
both the national economy and for industrial development. Private 
colleges do make a significant and substantial contribution to quantity 
in higher education in .India today. But their greatest contribution may 
lie in quality if they begin to be genuinely creative. Christian colleges 
have to learn to be pioneers again, as they once were in the initial 
period of development in Indian higher education. 

Again pioneers? Yes, and in the face of four mammoth 
problems ! 

Four Problems 

First, decisions are taken by Government in relation to educational 
policy without much real consultation with private colleges, though 
representatives of the latter sit on university bodies. Neither the 
NBCHEl nor the private colleges can do any significant pioneering 
outside the policy framework laid down by the Government. This was 
not the case in the early days of Christian pioneering in Indian higher 
education. Then it was possible not only to use foreign funds and 
personnel without much restraint other than availability. One was also 
free to innovate. Carey, Marshman and Ward pioneered along lines 
quite directly opposed to Government policy. 

Secondly, Government in India today is both alienated and 
insecure. Alienated, because of its giant size and uncontrollable 
structure. The forces that dominate political decisions are hard to 
control for men of goodwill. The best will in the world can be 
frustrated when it tries to make the structures respond to the true needs 
of man. That is alienation. Insecure also, because no political party 
can be sufficiently secure in the seat of power to attempt any substantial 
reform which has only poor votegetting power. Remaining in power 
or clambering on to the seat of power become such preoccupations for 
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political parties that they have seldom the time to devote to discussing 
issues feeing the nation or region. Even the civil service is either cynical 
or hamstrung, and do not want to take any creative action, because 
what phases ihe party in power today may displease the one that comes 
up tomorrow. Even educational policy decisions have to be made on 
the basis of political expediency. The failure of the government to 
enforce or execute several of the major recommendations of the Kotharj 
Commission report witness to the same alienation and insecurity on the 
part of the Government. 

The third difficulty in improving the quality of higher education is 
its dependence on the prior improvement of primary and secondary 
education. Government has to be primarily concerned about equali¬ 
zation of educational opportunity. In 1960-61 only 15 students per 
thousand of population were enrolled in the higher primary classes in 
India and 80 per thousand in lower primary. The educational 
expenditure per capita of population was less than $ 1 75 (at the rates 
of exchange then preailing ; at present rates barely above one dollar), 
a year. To make secondary eduation available to all children of 
school-going age will require at least a tripling of the educational 
expenditure. How then is it possible to pay attention to quality ? And 
if the quality deteriorates at the lower levels, is it possible to do any¬ 
thing about quality at the Higher Education stage ? Should not the 
equalization of educational opportunity for all classes and regions 
receive priority over the improvement of quality for the small percent¬ 
age who will go on to higher education ? 

The fourth mammoth problem is the quality of personnel available 
for college teaching, Thanks to the generous support of the University 
Grants Commission, college teaching has become, by Indian standards 
at least, an economically attractive profession. Especially since our 
system trains men in such a way that they are naturally inclined more 
to secure salaried jobs in the services sector rather than to entre¬ 
preneurial and risk-taking ventures in the agricultural and industrial 
sectors, fairly able men can now be found among our college teachers. 
But the unimaginative and uncreative training they have received 
perpetuates itself within the system The rare youDg man or woman 
who shows an enterprising spirit can easily get into the civil service o* 
business or industry, and does not stay in the teaching profession which 
affords him little opportunity either in terms of economic advancement 
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or creative possibilities. The capacity to make independent evaluation 
of encountered reality and to come to creative judgments and decisions 
is seldom utilized or fostered in our colleges, whether private 

government run. 








fM* 


I have only listed four of the most important problems. Others 
could be easily lisled-inadequacy of financial resources, the resistance 

of an ancient tradition to change, weaknesses we have inherited from 

our colonial past, and several others. 

What can the* NBCHEI and the private college do within this 
confining framework ? Four main areas could be explored. 

X Pioneering Within Existing Structures 

Tt has now become an alibi for Christian colleges to say that 
Government or University controls make it tmpossible for them o 

pioneer* 

It is true that the government has failed to produce much of what 
it promised The two creative proposals of the Kothart Commisston- 
s colleges and the national service scheme-seem to be 
practically shelved, presumably for political reasons. 

But should our Christian colleges always wait for the government 
to sapp y us with ideas and resources? In any case the tdeas are 
already there at leas, several of them, in the Education R porn 
It Should be possible for some Chnsfiun 

riHLnt4 tra^ | deve,oping crhica, and creative 
abilities. 

Several Christian colleges, especially St. Xaxier’s in Bombay and 
Madias Christian College have done fairly good seif-evaluations What 
they should now try is a certain selective improvement of quality for a 
select group of students. The crux of the problem is the exammauon 
system with the lecture method which caters to it. Given students ot 
above average ability, they can be made to acquire sufficient information 
to pass these university examinations'in about half the time at their 






















disposal. Especially in the arts and humanities slightly above the 
average students can pass the exams with just about a year of cramming 
and attending lectures. Why not use the other two years for some real 
education? The most important qualities to develop are critical 
discernment, capacity for decision-making, imagination and enterprise, 
team work, service-oriented attitudes and skills, and the thirst for new’ 
knowledge through research, 


A few colleges could join together to pool their human and 
financial resources and to try similar programmes, beginning with 
selected students and teachers, in some selected departments If found 
successful the programme could be extended into other fields and 
institutions where competent and willing teachers and students are 
available. One may give a special diploma from the National Board 
for such courses. Such a programme wouid also encourage the 
students and teachers engaged in it to participate more actively in the 
framm B and executton of policy and projects for the special course. 

This is the kind of thing ,o which our proposed Thinking Cell 
should Stye first priority. Thts may bo the best way to pioneer ta ,he 
revision of curriculum and teaching methods and in promoting open 
community structures of administration in higher education. 8 P 


II. The Training of College Teachers 

Primary and secondary school teach ,»,■= 

training before they can be competent teacheT^hero ^ 
requirement in higher education Cnllm™ ,. '. ^ iere is no such 

requires only those skills acquired • “V leachm 8, m India it appears, 
Master’s degree. In l nd ? ,3“^ . 

two more years of the same sort of thi L ^ le more than 

.. J- * thing one had in the undersradnatf 1 

course attending lectures and passing examinations. 8 

The time may not have come to propose a one-year obligatory 
ratmng programme or all college teachers. My proposal would bl 
hat the Board should set up such a training programme for selected 
highly competent teachers, who would after training be paid 
allowance by their respective colleges. ird 

Two and four-week programmes are now organized hv tt, n 
This is a good beginning. What I have in mi * d is a twofold 0 ”^ 
gramme lasttng one academic year. For four or fi ve tnomhs ,h ere wm 
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be an intensive research and study programme and a Central Institute 
run by the Board. This will in'itself be a model programme for higher 
education. Independent research, seminars and discussions, open 
community models of administration, service orientation—and all the 
other ends desired in higher education will first be experimented upon 
here, the teachers being also the students in this case. 

Then for another four or five months there will be a programme in 
which these College teachers will be attached as teachers to some of the 
more creative colleges other than their own. They will participate in 
the community service programme at e. g. Ahmednagar College for a 
month, the social research programme at the India Social Institute, and 
in fresh and creative enterprises at other colleges. The idea is that at 
the end of a year they would themselves be transformed in their own 
attitudes and skills and be equipped to pioneer in their own institutions 
in new and creative ways. 

The Central Institute for training could for the time being be 
housed in one of the existing colleges, though it may be necessary for it 
to have its own plant in the near future. Seminar subjects will include 
investigations into the nature and function of a university or a college, 
teaching methods, life-relevance of the educational curriculum, personal 
and moral training in the college, relation to the needs and aspirations 
of the nation. It could also include fresh investigations into the mean¬ 
ing of the Christian faith for the world of today. Training will have to 
be given also in ethical reflection and decision-making. 

This same institute could give shorter programmes for leaders in 
local units of the National Service Scheme, and short courses in college 
administration for Principals and others. Again I would leave this 
proposal to be more closely examined by the projected Thinking Cell. 

III. Restructuring of the Board 

My third proposal, I know already, will not be welcomed in certain 
quarters and is bound to be resisted as a threat to the security of some. 

I have made this proposal already at the second Principals’ Conference 
in Ernakulam, and I have been apprised of some of the reactions. But 
since I believe so strongly in it, I have no, other option except to repeat 
it until I am forced to shut up. 
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According to our present constitution, and even the proposed 
revised draft, the National Board of Christian Higher Education in 
India (or the proposed All India Council on Christian Higher Education) 
is constituted mainly by the Principals representing their colleges and a 
few others chosen at random. I have some respect for the wisdom and 
experience of College Principals and university Presidents, but I do not 
see how they can help seeing the problem primarily from the perspective 
of an administrator. There are other perspectives—such as that of 
students for whom higher education is intended, and of college teachers 
who have to guide such education. Higher Education is too complex 
and too important to be left in the hands of principals alone. 

Structural changes sweeping through all higher educational insti- 
tuions must be allowed to influence the National Board itself. Other¬ 
wise it would be left behind as a reactionary organization, as many 
people have begun to suspect it to be. 

I would therefore venture the following audacions proposal. The 
proposed draft constiUnion of the AICCHE should be abrogated, and a 
new one devised which would provide for at least 20% representation 
from student bodies of Christian and other colleges and another 20% 
from college teachers. I would like to see Christian students and 
Christian teachers in other private or Government colleges represented 
on the Board. The mechanics of this is difficult to work out, but not 
impossible. The Thinking Cell should have also some structural and 
legal minds on it who can work out such problems. 

I regard this proposal as sufficiently serious to warrant my saying 
that unless something like this is done fairly soon—by 1972 at the latest, 
people like me would have to consider dissociating themselves from the 
Board. This is said with the utmost frankness and in no sense as a 
threat or pressure tactic. For me personally, such structural change 
would be a test of the Board’s real intentions. I know that I am not 
going to be particularly popular in certain circles on the basts of these 
remarks. 

IV. De-westernisation 

My fourth point is even more likely to raise eye-brows and to dis¬ 
please many in your midst, including some of my own compatriots. 
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Bv training, all of us connected with the National Board are 

westerners, and we look to the west for leadership, ideas and resources^ 

We cannot go on doing this ranch longer. Even your kind interest and 

, --nnc in our Board’s work can be looked upon 
assistance, as Americans, in our ooa □ 

_,T,,crtpr<; in India. They suspect that we Christ- 

with su&Dicion in some quarters in inu j F 

ians in India are always loyal to the west, lean to .the «our 

political sympathies, and can therefore be capable of disloyalty to the 

nation. 

One can affirm quite clearly that the fear of disloyalty to the 
nation on the part of the Christian minority in India is totally unfound¬ 
ed Apart from a handful of Naga Christians, the bulk of Chr.st.ans 
ecu nuui CL _ . nfrhrniv rmm 


But culturally we are still slaves of the west. This is true not only 
of Christians, but also of a vast majority of educated Hindus, Muslims 
and Sikhs in India. Christians, however, have a special responsibility 
to pioneer in the de-westernisation of Indian culture. We have as 
Christian colleges, to make a creative contribution to Indian culture. 
We have to reorient ourselves to the Indian cultural heritage and recover 


Until we Christians in India break lose from our cultural and 
intellectual enslavement to the west, there is little hope of our making a 
great contribution either, to Indian culture for which sensitive souls all 
over the world are aspiring or to Indian higher education. 


May I state at this stage that I regard western society as sick at 
the roots of its being. I know that despite its sickness, it is still by far 
the most creative, with perhaps the exception of China. Our own 
societies in Asia, Africa and Latin America, with the possible exception 
phBVf are all simply more sick and less creative. 


But the world needs a change of optique or perspective in its value 
scale Western civilization can no longer be the sole teader or the 
normative one. Nor can intellectuals in the west afford to be as 
insensitive as they are to other civilzations and cultures. 


Christian colleges in India have a major responsibility in helping 
India to regain confidence in herself and thereby contribute to a genuine 
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Indian renaissance. Such a renaissance, if it is genuine cannot be back¬ 
ward looking, It must take into itself all that is of value in western 
civilization. But functioning at the cross-roads between a universal 
technological ctvilzation and a cultural heritage which is by historical 
necessity local, the Indian Christian colleges should pioneer in develop¬ 
ing an expression of Indian culture open to the horizon of universal 
culture and yet deeply rooted in India’s own spiritual heritage. 

* * * * * 

I have said enough to lose a few friends. Let me now conclude 
before I exhaust your patience as well. 
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International Education Year 


Sr. L. Rodrigues 


t i whit should have been an exciting and 
We are at the en g assd §j ated with education, students and 

rewarding year for all wh had ^ d the year l970 

faculty. As you kl J 0 g^f and had requested member States 

as the International Educa . Y ear in accor dance with the 

to observe it as the the United Nations and the 

resolution of the General Assembly 

General Conference of the UNESC ■ 

■ a i fh, matron Day affords us the opportunity 
A day like International ^ future Hence our theme 

to take stock, to evaluate, P J „ Any discussion of 

today: “Towards a more J ^ place in the context of the inter- 
educational improvement m for re f orm Q f the educational 

national scene. In recent years become jncreasingly loud, more 

processes in almost every ^ only frora sc holars-what 

diverse, more strident. The ca students, teachers long silent 

is significant is that large numbe _ P . dde of protest OVir educational 
have added their t0 „ t of the West (and our experience in 

content and practices. l| ieju * if ; t ever was appropriate to an age, 

India endorses it) is that educat»»■ f ‘ ™ r relevan PP P Q lh . lives of its 

has fallen behind the times and lost 

students. 

„ . , wUh ,h e staggering advance in science and 

The demands of coping transporta tion, the unprecedented 

technology, communication SDci ety, the unique challenge, 

complexities of an increasingly leisure time for every segment 

especially in the U. S. A , ofeP “ education t0 provide students 

of society, have outstripped ‘ which will prepare them for living 

with the kind of learning exp-r - war [ d Q f the I980’s when today’s 
in today’s world-much k ’ s3 n d Y h schoo l experience and seek 
first grader will emerge f |om 11 - h 
admission to College. 
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In a complex world such as ours, education at all levels must be 
constantly changing to keep up with the developments of society. In 
the words of Israel Scheffler : “ A society aspiring to be genuinely free 
must appreciate, indeed insist on, the fundamental relevance of enlight- 
rnent and critical thought in all matters bearing on the nurture of its 
cultural life.” (University Scholarship and the Education of Teachers.) 
The notion of i: social relevance,” therefore, must stand at the heart of 
what we are trying to do. 

t 

And so our Universities take on a new dimension—they become 
boundaries of change. Does this mean that we discard the old 
and the traditional merely because it is that? Obviously not! 
We must require as strong a rationale for the continuation of the old as 
for the insertion of something new. Yet whilst we might gain more 
social relevance for education through focusing on communications. 
Human Relations, Aesthetics, Technology, task-oriented education 
rather than liberal arts areas, will constant curriculum innovation 
make sufficiently for ‘ social relevance ’ in the future ? Ought we not 
to be educating people for change—to “ change ” itself and how do we 
do this ? One solution might be to educate our young people to 
values, to creativity and freedom — values which they will be able to 
apply to any situation—whether it be a world run on whale oil of the 
19th century or the 20th century world of Xerox, IBM and Cape 
Kennedy—or a world of the 21st century when many more human 
beings will have looked at the earth from a distance of 240,000 miles. 

And this brings us to a question nearer home! As things go, the 
mastery in scientific and technological advance can justly be claimed 
by the West. India has much to do if she . is to keep step with this 
progress. Does this imply that we have no specific contribution to 
make to ‘ social relevance ’ in education ? The genius of India has 
from times immemorial been in the realm of the spirit. And it is 
precisely here, it seems to me, that her contEbmion to * social relevance ’ 
on the level of international education lies. In a world in which man 
seems to be crashed by the speed of life, automation, computers, he needs 
to preserve within himself an area which no machines in space or out 
of it, no sheer weight of numbers or rush of life can penetrate -an area 
where he remains master of himself and of the machines his intelligence 
has created. And this, to my mind, is what India could help develop. 
T his is precisely the area where our educational planning could be 
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specifically Swadeshi. In a series of lectures on ‘ Education in the 
Fourth Plan * Mr. J, P. Naik Points out that a major weakness m our 
educational planning is over-dependence on foreign experts He says : 
“ believe that the proper role of India in the intemat.ooal academic 
community is that of equal among other equals-creatmg, giving, receiv¬ 
ing. ” As Mahatma Gandhi wrote : " I do not want my house to be 

walled in on all sides and my windows to be stuffed. I want the culture 

of all lands to be blown about my house as freely as possible. But 

c \ ui ft mv feet bv tiny. I slso refuse to live in other 
refuse to be blown off my feet b y Y ^ ^ ^ therefore 

oeonle ,£ ; houses us un interloper, u o gg * * 

one is welcomed to make the widest possible use of the experience of 

other people in educational development, there is just no escape from 

the hard and original thinking that we must do for ourselves in order 

to evolve appropriate solutions to our educational problems and to 

make a specifically Indian contribution to mternattonal education. 

And so taking our responsibility for hard, original thinking-how 
do we proceed’ Meaningful educaiional innovation can only be 
do we proceed . c0 . o psrative partnership-between students, 

achieved through a creative P ^ (be eduouioM , process. The 
teachers, and admmistrators J invo i vemM1 t no longer 

hnes of technological advan participation is already 

run parallel, rather they - of faith in the hearts of 

a hotly debated topic calling ^ a shaki „ g of heads in despair 
some educationists on the on - is twofold: Firstly 

on the other. What has '^J'^'amongs. student union leader, 
a league table mentality has ^ not qua | ty . as ma0 y seats 

Wh(| has mattered above all q . f the cotnTlU ^ s a re of no 

on as many committees as P os ' ^ has b;3Q an unhealthy concern 

great importance. Coupled ^ situatioa and too little concern 

with the pragmatic expediency sat dovVll to analyse cue 

about the philosophy. No one 
whole purpose of involvement. 

, attitudes in the educational world ot mis 
There are three distinc dl they ar o about student consultation, 

question of involvement. 1 control- Should students nave a 

student representation, and stu■ - of edllcat ion is, after all, concerned 

part in all three areas? The pr involvement can oe me 

with what happens to s.uden.s their |j ^ ^ ^ for 

source of much of thefertih £ „ f jtc d that studs«» bring las quality 


an ethos of trust. 
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of urgency into decision-making. The period of time at a University 
is the make or break period of a student’s life. Hence what participa¬ 
tion is about, is not only a better quality of education, but the quality 
of life itself. 


And precisely because it is the quality of life that is at stake, 
educational planning and programming at Sophia during the last few 
years has struck out in new paths. In working towards greater 
creativity and freedom coupled with social relevance, we have launched 
activities in which you students can take, and have taken a very active 
part. N. S. S., Adult Liter acy, intensive language programme for non- 
English medium students, greater involvement in student government, 
counsellor education services begun this June, micro-teaching as in the 
Sophia-Xavier project; COSIP to go into action next week in the 
Science section, and finally linking education at the graduate level with 
the industrial world by experience-learning projects, the setting up of 
the polytechnic to supplement and complete the lib eral arts or science 
education at Sophia. New adventures involve risks, including the risk 
of failure. Some projects will succeed better than others, some not at 
all. In every risk is contained a hope. Evalution at regular intervals 
is necessary, for in any organization the stages of youth middle age 
senility are very real ones-the preservation of yomh-life means 
constant renewal-The question we must ask here is • Are we a 
Sophia just a pocket of innovations? Or are we pace-setters'? And 
does our contribution to the education of a developing country lie in 
this? * 

Before we break up into workshoos in ,, . . 

here and elsewhere, and project possibilities for the fumre'T JaS 

lhat already ha,f 

The teacher who walks in the shadow of the , 
his followers gives not of his wisdom but rather „? his 

“ SS .d fhe .' S '“ leed 1“= 1o=. not bid yon enter he 

house of his wisdom but rather leads you to the threshold of 
your own mind . ’ lc&hokj 01 

And it is there, at the threshold of your own minds, lhat , leave 
you to consider the questionnaire that follows. 
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News and Views 

(Editor) 


1. Hindu Minority Rights! 

Principal B S Babl of the Dayanand Anglo-Vedic College in 
Jullnndttr has sent to your editor a copy of the writ petition filed by 
them in the Supreme Court of India against the Guru Nanak University 
in Amritsar and the Government of Punjab. D. A. V. College belongs 
to the Arva Samaj and the main purpose of the college is to promote 
the study of the Vedas, of Sanskrit and Hind,, in add.tion to running a 
regular arts and science college. 

Before the partition of the Punjab D. A. V. was affiliated to Punjab 
University and there was no problem. But in the new Punjab State, 
Hindus are a minority, most of them being in Haryana. D. A. V., a 
Hindu college, is now required by law to be affiliated to Guru Nanak 
University in Amritsar, which as can be guessed from the name, has a 
predominantly Sikh religious colouration and was established to honour 
the 500th anniversary of the founder of the Sikh religion. It was set 
up as a University only in 1969. 

D A V pleads this is a violation of the minority rights of the 
Hindu’ Community in Punjab, since G. N. University emphasizes 
Punjabi studies and Sikh religious teachings. □. A. V. wants to retain 
Hindi and English media. They don't want to be affiliated to a Sikh 
dominated University, where anybody who donates one lakh rupees 
or more can be a life member of the Senate. The representative 
structure of G N. U. has not yet been clarified, and the Hindus fear 
that G. N U may use Punjabi (the Sikh language) written m Qr.ro- 
mukhi script rather than Hindi in Dewanagari script as the medium of 
instruction and examination* 

If in Kerala ,he Supreme Court has ruled in 1957 and 1959 that 
minorities arc to be determined with regard to the enure population of 
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the State, the same principle should apply in the Punjab where Hindus 
are definitely in a minority. Will the Supreme Court grant them the 
minority rights guaranteed by the constitution ? 

2. The lease of Christ College, Cuttack 

Christ College, in Cuttack, Orissa, is going through a difficult time, 
like many other Christian Colleges in the north, but only much more 
aggravated. 

The College is owned by the Christian Education Board, an 
organization created by local Christians to take over the institution 
(which was then a secondary school) from the Baptist Missionary 
Society of London. It was later (in 1947) upgraded to a first grade 
college, supported by the Government grants and public donations^ 

The C. E. B. appoints the principal and nominates 5 other members 
to the original 12 member Governing Board. Another member is the 
Secretary of the Nat ional Christian Council of India. Thus a majority 
of the Governing Board are to be Christian. The rest are to be chosen 
from non-Christians. 

In December 1966 the last Christian principal retired. The C. E. B 
appointed a Hindu on the staff to be acting Principal. Ir j s alleged 
that this gentleman sought to alienate Christ College from CEB owner¬ 
ship and to make it a public trust controlled by the staff. CEB asked 
the State Government to appoint a principal. On their nomination, 
Shri S. Naik, a Hindu, is appointed permanent principal by the CEB* 
The acting principal refused to vacate his chair, and there have been 
litigations and writ petitions. Government sought to interfere, but 
without permanent effect. 

On February 7, 1970 the Utkal University to which the college is 
affiliated intervened on the side of the acting Principal, who is now 
alleged to be identified with Jan Sangh interests. A Jan Sangh group 
who call themselves “ Citizens of Cuttack ” had already in January filed 
a title suit to the college against CEB, claiming that it is a public 
institution. The suit is pending. 

Meanwhile Government is trying to come in by the back door by 
claiming that the Governing Board should be reconstituted to make the 
CEB nominees a minority in it, and that there should be four 
government nominees. 
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The crux of the problem is that out of a student body uf 1000 
only 30 are Christians. Can Christians still claim the right to run an 
institution where they are such a small minority? Is it fair? What 
should the CEB do ? 


3. Kerala University Bill 

The Kerala University Bill which roused such enormous opposition 
from private college managements in Kerala, has not stood up very 
well in the courts. The Kerala High Court and the Indian Supreme 
Court have not upheld some of the most important provisions in the 
bill and have ru'ed them' unconstitutional or ultra vires. It had been 
rumoured that the Stale Government was about to issue an ordinance 
with new and constitutional provisions for appeal against management 

, . . ,, tn have changed their minds now and are 

decisions etc. They seem to nave uiaug . 

„„ , , l. r^hed through the State Assembly which 

proposing a fresh bill to be rusneu 

meets in October. 

, J( . ._. i. nn Hwed down by the courts are (a) stipul- 

Among the provisions knocKeu uum. j . ) , 

ations about membership in the Governing Conned of a private col ege, 

(b) insistence on principals in private colleges being appointed from 

existing staff: (c) requirement or f 

before disciplinary action can be taken against college teachers or they 

be dismissed; (d) right of appeal to University Syndicate over manage- 

„ . . .. m.itinns appointments, disciplinary action, 

merit decisions on promotions, ' , 

dismissal etc. and (e) the power vested in the university to take over 
the administration of private colleges for 2 years m certain special 
circumstances. 

The new hill before the State Assembly, it is tali.wed. i.ill propose 
a three-member appeal tribunal with a chairman no. bHow e rank of 
a district judge. The aggrieved party can appeal to the State Higi 
Court over the decisions of the tribunal. 

There can be little doubt that .be situation between maiiagemem, 

and teachers in private colleges in Kerala has been aggravated by the 
former’s persistent inability m ensure reasonable security of service and 

justifiable conditions of service to the latter. jf® 

tnp ., , i . it-p detriment of students and their 

tw « sides continues here to the aetrimciu 

PducatJnn 
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4. NBCHEI “Thinking Cell” 

li is proposed to establish a “ thinking cell ” under the direction of 
the National Board of Christian Higher Education in India. 

Rationale ; 

/ 

With 85% of university education being imparted through 
“ colleges ”, it is clear that no serious improvement in the standards 
and methods of higher education in India can be hoped for unless the 
colleges are enabled to fulfil a more dynamic role than they do at 
present. The Christian colleges number 160 in the country and come 
under the purview of the NBCHEI* Though small in number they 
have a considerable potential for exercising a catalytic action on higher 
education in the country owing to their generally higher standards, 
good reputation, and their desire to work with others. They are 
convinced about and committed to using what initiative the system 
allows and in doing so hope also to be able to enlarge the areas of 
freedom presently permitted to private colleges. At the same time, it 
must be recognised that there are solid difficulties in the way, owing to 
the present stifling patterns of university administration, and our own 
lack of resources. These difficulties sometimes lead to passivity born 
of resignation and hopelessness on the one hand or to utopianism and 
unrealistic optimism on the other. 

It is in this situation that the National Board feels the need of a 
“ Thinking Cell whose main function would be to stir the waters and 
keep the colleges from either of the pitfalls mentioned above. 


Purpose ; 

Specifically the Cell will consider how Indian colleges, especially 
private Arts and Science colleges, which form the over-whelming 
majority can develop experimental programmes and practices designed 
to (1J improve the quality of academic education they impart; 

(2) develop social consciousness among their faculty and students and 

(3) stimulate to the extent possible to them the socio-economic develop¬ 
ment of the region around the college* 

The Thinking Cell would emphasise pioneering efforts to be 
undertaken by groups of colleges rather than by individual institutions 
though the latter will not be precluded. 
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Besides fostering initiative and experimentation on the part of 
colleges, the Thinking Cel! will also endeavour to influence public 
policy in educational matters, through the publication of its findings, its 
initiatives and the results produced through them and by inviting 
important government and university personalities to share in its work 
whenever possible. Though the NBCHEI has no illusions about its 
practical ability to influence policy in a large wav, it firmly believes 
that this is one of the important roles it must try to play. It must 
provide the public and certainly its own member institutions with a 
quantum of sound educational reflection on the policies being pursued^ 
This will be also necessary if its primary aims outlined in (1), (2) and 

(3) above are to be fulfilled for guidance must be given to colleges in 

the existential situation in which they find the nselves. 


Method of work: 

For a beginning the Cell wonld form a special unit of the NBCHEI 
It wonld consist of an a i hoe committee or task force of about 
S members from different geographic, linguistic, reltgtous and o her 
backgrounds. It is hoped that bright and enterpnsmg young college 
teachers would form a substantial par of the membership. Th, 
„ m Hr • w„ meeting two or three times a year for about 

group would begin by meeting 

,t . , . niftier activities could be thought of later when 

three days each time. Other acuviu« 

the Cell has proved its value. 

, »he Cell could spend most ofits time in 

For the first three years the ^ ^ J , q speda , 

( ) clarifying the o J e ^' v _ _ ^ f orrau Iating specific programmes 

projects and pr°8 r , . e couot ry, of each region or of groups of 
according to the needs of he county ^ ^ prQ _ 

institutions; (3) he pmg doWfl the broad lines on which they 

“eLdlmd 5 . 1 ( 4 ) helping to evaluate the programmes when 

completed. 

The work of the Cell will be reported through the Board's 

Newsletters and in the Journctl, 

■ , a ,m anv of the projects formulated by the 

When colleges wish to tak p V ^ ^ through the NBC HEI 

Thinking Cell financial assistance co 

DFlhTAnfi' nrfifp m, 
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In this way colleges will be assisted in thinking and in doing 
pioneering work. At the same time the National Board will have 
more dynamic initiative than at present; it will become something 
more than a mere secretariate; it will represent an expertise that 
the colleges will welcome and which is beyond their means 
individually. 

It is to be fores-’en, however, that if the Thinking Cell works 
effectively, ihe number of projects undertaken by groups of colleges 
will considerably increase and this will impose a severe strain on the 
slender resources of the National Board. 

This limited mode of operation for the first three years offers real 
possibilities of serious and useful work. 


Financing: 

It is estimated that a “thinking cell", aS outlined above could 
operate effectively for ab >ut Rs 1 ^,000 per year. It would require 

as3lstance - An endowment of approximately 
Rs. 190.C00 (S 25,COO) would produce sufficient annual interest at 
current rates to support this effort. 

The NBCKEI would endeavour to raise $ 3,000 through iis own 

l ' ldt l ^ e balance may be found through agencies 
abroad which are interested in the development of higher education in 
India. 


Expected Results: 

1. The NBCHEI, the only India-wide association of private 
colleges in the country, would be provided with a mechanism within 
itself for continuing reflection on the character and role of private 
college education in India. 

2. The cell would promote pioneering programmes for the 
improvement of college education and for linking it more closely to the 
development of the nation. 
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3. These two aims are of particuiar importance in the context 
of the increasing “ stateism” we see in India in the fields of education 
and socio-economic development. The Board could help define the 
role of private enterprise in these fields and thus perhaps promote the 
type of society we want in India. 

4. It would stimulate thinking in private colleges and also among 
the younger teachers who are presently dormant or play an entirely 
subordinate role. In this way younger teachers could also be prepared 

for eventual leadership. 

5. The Cell would also serve as an outlet and focus for the 
creative thinking being done in some of the private colleges and thus 
stimulate it further. 


6. It would impart dynamism, initiative and cianty to the action 
of the NBCHEI itself which would be able to •». 
objectives it should have before itself tn its special projects and 


* 


* 


* 


, t t, e Board Executive has decided the 
On the above proposal, tne 

following : 

(a) The Cell should consist of five or six persons to begin 
with, 

(b) Their term of appointment should be 

cell's life should be codertumous with that of the NBCHEI s 

Executive Committee itself. 

(c) The members of the Cell would elect their own Chairman and 
decide on their own methods of procedure. 

, „„ n nossible make up the balance 

(d) The Board should as soo P ^ ^ ^ we 

luld 5 ^^a°ch the conXtion aiready received. This would 
be one of the purposes for which we would get the support 

VlucinpCGmfin’s Coaitflh tee * 


rkf 
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(e) For the time being, the Budget of the Cell should be kept to 
about Rs. 11,000/- i. e. the interest accruing on the endowment 
already received. Any small expenditure incurred over this 
amount should be met from the general funds of the 
Board. 

(f) The paper prepared by the General Secretary on the Cell, its 
constitution and functions should be sent to Regional Con¬ 
veners with the request that they should get local Principals 
and others to study it in order to set up Regional Thinking 
Cells. These could initially be financed from the General 
Funds of the Board. 

(g) Colleges should also be encouraged to set up small groups 
which might work in liaison with the Central unit and tfie 
Regional cells. 
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Book Review 

OANOH, AVO 

by K. Ramakrishna Rao, Oxford & IBH P ublts * 

Pp. 223 , price Rs. 16.01) 


' A in this book is not the unprincipled, 
The Pragmatism treated note of objective values, 

selfish utilitarianism that scar ^ cbaracte rised by concern with 
Rather, it is a method or a ben ^ |q acLioilj tbe concrete in 

the practical or the needful an truth of beliefs and 

experience and the purpose ™ experieQce . 

assumptions by their consequence 

„ Bt1ldv of American Pragmatism of the 
The book is a comparative William James and Dewey 

above description as exemphne tma Gandhi . The difference 

with the Pragmatic idealism o io the wa y and the place of 

between the two kinds of Pragm — ^ former more within and 

their respective perception o ■ whi(e Gandh i tended more in the 

relative to the context in Q uestl ° ' concrete circumstances. Hence 
direction of absolute vaiues even ^ each o(her As a matte r of 

there is room to compare an c ^ Araer i c an Pragmatists and the 
fact, the theoretical philosophy ° comp i e mentary. And since, for 

practical achievements ot Gano i . maQ a |p a j rSj an effective inter- 

a decisive role of philosophy in . g essen tial, rather than 

pretation of its theoretical and pta c ^ if a0 y, between 

suggest or trace the mutual ais ^ f raere ly give two collateral 
American thought and Indian phi ° s0 tbe comparison. The 

histories of philosophy, the auk 1 or differences in the cultural 

justification of the comparison is tn ‘ . H and activity have similarities 
traditions, “ the changes in Indian philosophy during the first 

to the revolt against idealism m t m ^ author hopes moreover 

two decades of the twentieth century of Anier ican philosophy may be 
that the insight gained in the stu y ° s oovv arising in India, 

fonnrt ncrfnl in the treatment of similar p 




















This will be seen to be certainly true, if we bear in mind that 
Pragmatism is a method or a process in problem-solving and promoting 
communication. Understood in this sense, Pragmatism is indeed no 
more incompatible with the Indian mind than Gandhi’s methods are 
with American society. Informing the comparison as its basis is Prof. 
McKeon’s “ historical semantics ” which is summarised in a four-page 
appendix to the work. 

Part I of the book consists of live chapters dealing with the 
Phenomenology of C. S. Peirce, the radical empiricism of William 
James and the experimentalism of John Dewey. Evidently there is no 
single doctrine running th rough the philosophies of the three men, but 
only a method. The author summarises in 30 pages the philosophies 
of each one of them. In comparison with A. J. Ayer’s Origins of 
Pragmatism (a book of 336 pages dealing with Peirce and William 
James only), these expositions are but the main outlines of their 
thought. And, as a reader who has no first-hand familiarity with the 
American Pragmatists can hardly venture to judge the author’s 
competence, I can only say that his exposition has served as a good 
and intelligent introduction to their thought. But the real worth of 
the book lies in the comparison instituted between the two brands of 
Pragmatism, the McKeon-perspective which methodologically informs 
the comparison, the practical orientation of the study °and the possi¬ 
bilities and lines of development in philosophy which he points out. 
The last two chapters of Parti gather together the experimental 
perspectives of Pragmatism and compare the American Pragmatists 
among themselves, 

Part II deals predominantly with the Pragmatism of Gandhi. As 
in the first part, the approach to the subject is contextual throughout. 
Hence Dr. Rao locates Gandhi’s thought against the unexperimentalist 
background of the great streams and systems of thought that had 
influenced fife and philosophy until Gandhi brought the experimental 
criteria to their assumptions so as to rethink them and modify them 
to suit the needs of the times. The evolution of Gandhi’s own accep¬ 
tance, understanding and evaluation of traditional Indian values such as 
ahimsa, satya, dharma , swadeshi, varnashrama, samabhava, and 
brahmacharya are rightly referred to the context in which Gandhi 
himself evolved progressively with his practice of them. The author 
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shows, in Dewey’s terms, how Gandhi’s achievements demonstrate his 
pragmatic concern to promote communication and build up commun y 
Satyagraba and all his individual and social virtues were but helps to 
promote objectivity and communication in the solution of confl , 
without opposing individual and society. 


Dr. Rao is quite objective in his p^sentttton of Gandh sphJo 
sophy of religion, society, polity, education and economic 
While recognising the depth of Gandhi's mtu.t.ons, he ateo P° “ 

Gandhi's failure to analyse them with the accuracy and pof 

Dewey This again points out the complementary character 
Gandhi's achievements and the speculative analysis of Dewey. Ho wever 
the author seems no, to ha 

regarding the place of women an f ■ * Gandhi consistently 

of a non-violent society. To my ^ 
explains both in a non-violent, equalitanan socie 


In the last chapter of the book the 

his comparative study and indicates m nlmds rightly 

futute Phiiosophy in India might ", “nbe V « 

that philosophy, religion, P ol,t[ “ ' are !iaunte d by many untested 

and functional to the context. When i seriously. 

dogmatisms, we shall do well to take this P ragm dogmatisms will 
An h a ii . . j „v nut the dehumanising dogmatisms w„ 

And all who are concerned about ^ their car efu!, expen- 

do well to give this pragmatically u 

mental study. 
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